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New Weapons with which to Teach the Young Idea 


HOW SHOOT. 


Young People’s History of England. 


By GronGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. Illustrated. Price, $1.20 net. The attempt is made in this volame to pre- 
sent clearly and concisely the main facts in English history, from the Roman Conquest to the pres- 
ent day; to show the growth in the political liberties of the English people; and to indicate, in some 
degree, in the chapter entitled “The Progress of the People,” the changes in the social condition, 
and the advance in literature and art of the English between one period and another, As a text 
book for schools, it is worthy of careful inspection. 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


By Homack Grant, author of “ Arithmetic for Young Children” Edited by WILLARD SMALL. Price, 60 
cents, These exercises are for the use of teachers in the instruction and amusement of children tov young 
to read or write. 


Forgotten Meanings ; 


OR, AN HOUR WITH A DICTIONARY. 


By ALFRED WAITES. Price, 60 cents. This little book is a faithful b ography of words which, in the long life 
of the language, have suffered change of meaning and function. 


The Child’s Book of Health; 


IN EASY LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By ALBERT P, BLAISDELL, M.D., author of “ Ourm Bopres” and “ How To KgeP W&LL.” Price, 30 cts., net. 
This is the third of this standard series, and is designed for use in Primary and the lower grades of Gram- 
mar Schools, to give preliminary instruction in the physical well-being of the student, with special refer- 
ence to the effects of narcotics and stimulaats on the growing organism. 


*,* Copies furnished for examination to teachers on receipt of price, Catalogues sent free on application. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


Bright, original, instructive, carefully 
adapted to the child-intellect, and awakening 
the interest of both teacher and pupil, they 
make the reading-hour the most pleasant one 
of the school-day. 


DO YOU INTEND TO CHANGE READERS ? 


If you do, would it not be well to examine 
a Series of Reading-Books whose merits are 
their best advertisement? A full set of the 
BUTLER READERS will be sent to any address 
on receipt of the introduction price, $2.00. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
17 & 19 So. Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


SWINTON’S 


Introductory and 


Grammar School. 


commendation from its publishers. In plan and execution these books have received the sanction of the best 


judges, and it is a flattering recognition of their excellence that the geographies since issued for school use have 
been largely based on the methods here adopted with such signal success by Prof. Swinton, 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SHOWING WHERE USED, ETC. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


HARRISON HUME, General Agent, Removed to 55 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


HISTORY 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


Adopted in the best schools. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 
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RITHMETICS 


N HW THRSEY. 


Adopted for use in 


JERSEY CITY, TRENTON, 


PATERSON, HOBOKEN, 


AND OTHER SMALLER TOWNS AND DISTRICTS. 


If the Arithmetics in your school are ole in method, or do not give entire satisfaction, communicate at once with us. ” 
We are ready to show you how to substitute a Wew, #ttractive, ani Popular Series for the od one in use, at a Mere Nominal Cost. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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W. HL WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description 


of | posed of 


must well consider the waste and supply of 


JOURNAL 
the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 


TE AC HE R orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety. or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
e nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


/t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bvery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


For sale by druggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 Wxsr 25rx Sr., N. Y. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


PHYSICAL 'AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. | 
OCUrt W. Meyer “new 


NEW YORE. 


Take it in Ti 
ake it in Time. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a highly 
concentrated and powerful medicine. 
It is an anodyne expectorant, and, if 
promptly taken, in cases of Coughs, 
Throat or Lung troubles, soothes and 
heals the irritated tissues, and quickly 
allays all tendency to Consumption. 


Six years ago, I contracted a severe 
Cold, which settled on my Lungs, and 
soon developed all the alarming symp- 
toms of Consumption. I had a Cough, 
Night Sweats, Bleeding Lungs, Pain in 
my Chest and Sides, and was so com- 
pletely prostrated, as to be contined to 
my bed most of the time, After trying 
various prescriptions, without benetit, 
my physician aay determined to give 
me Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took it, 
and the effect was magical. I seemed 
to rally from the first dose of this med- 
icine, and, after oe only three bottles, 


NEW YORE, Apparatus for Elementary Stady of Physics and Chemistry for Schools, Colleges, and Students a specialty. am now as well and sound as oer. 
Importers and Manaf's of Rodney Johnson, Springfield, Ill. 
y PORTER AND I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Chemical Apparatus;| B BE NJ M N IM sed Ayer’ y P 
13 VESEW ST. in my family, for Colds and Coughs, 
AND NEW YORK. A ’ MANU FR. OF with Tnfallible <4 
emi Pure Chemicals. , dare to be without this medicine throug 
the winter months.—Russel Bodine, 
CHEMISTS BURNSEN'S Cd a ys IC d ppa ra Hughesville, Lycoming Co., Pa. 
’ 
BURNERS Ayer Cherry Pectoral, 
ces | Avery large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. Pre A por 
best goods at the a specialty ys . ; , 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. | SPRING! SPRING! 
te ‘198 Greenwich St. IS THE TIME FOR BOTANY. 
5 Large new Catalogue H: BHRGH and 95 John | gach Pupil should be supplied wita Prof. Pillebury’s 
C1) Th Just NEW YORK. pLANT DESCRIPTION BLANKS. Prepared for the ays- 
& tematic record of piant anaysis. They are in block 
g a #254 form, that each may be examined separately ; twenty- 
5 cents per sheets. 
E Se SYNOPSIS OF BOTANICAL TERWS. Designed to ald in 
=o . ear ve ny. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. terme Rader he name of 
| CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES relations to exch other,” Four pages, Price $1.00 
ERs .. Catalogue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and TEST per hundred aclose stamp fur samples. 
3 SEND ‘AND LANTERNS  |BOTANICAL CHARTS. Four beautifal, naturally col- 
SE 228) plete and excellent outfit, Price on Spring Rolls 
= 2 £343 Successors to BAKER, PRatr & Co., 53 Room 4, 36 Bromfiaid Boston. 
7 GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. THE 
Manufacturers Largest Manufacturers in 
= $$ the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED NEW LIFE POLICY 
“ TRIUMPH ” 
MAPS CHARTS, —oF— 
AND 
BLACKBOARDS 
” 
PARAGON DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
GEOMETRICAL 
The GNLY DOVETAILED @OMPANY. 
School Furniture in the world. Bend for descriptive cirealars. iia 
Assets, - - - - $8,417,000 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
538 Arch 8St., 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 

PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogaes furnished on application |.57 ALL ANDREWS & CO. 


TRIED TESTED PROVED. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
Send for full descriptive circular. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. it, and will use no other. 
Send 18 cents in stamps for 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


CHEAP, 
Vv 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. (77> 


SIMPLE, 


NEW, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


usical, far sounding, and bigbly sat 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


MENELEY & CO. | Estab- 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| lished 1826 
Fall descriptions and prices on applicat’n. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 


ys eee Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catslegue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O 


SOLAR CAMERA” 


FOR PLACKROARD MAI — CIPCULAR FREE 
WORCESTER Mh 


HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 


F. ADAMS, STATO OMORMAL 


Surplus, - - - - $2,096,000 


—Is THE— 


Best and Cheapest in the World! 


No other approaching it in liberality 
gives nearly as low rates; no other 
approaching it in cheapness gives 
nearly as liberal conditions. 


No Conditions or Restrictions What- 
ever after Two Years. 


No Cause or Manner of Death Ex- 
cepted from Payment. 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, 
World-Wide Travel. 


Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up 
Policy, or Special Term Insurance, 
plainly stated in every Policy issued. 


NO OTHER POLICY IN THE MARKET GIVES 
ALL THESE OPTIONS. 


Ask Agents to Show a Copy, and See 
for Yourself. 


THE TRAVELERS 42% Paid Lite Policy: 


holders over—— 


$3,800,000. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Price by mafl $1.30. Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fri &c., Cards 
FOY, HARMON & Card 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. Coun.” Ge, 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres, RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y, 
J. E, MORRIS, Asst, Se0’y. 


— 
OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 
e . Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages /ree. 
Bull Catalogues for three 
— \ 
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No. 13. 


Journal of Kdueation. 


A WHEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TBAOHER............00+0+ $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUOCATION........:cccecceeceescesvcee 4.75 
AMERIOAN TEACHER EDUCATION... 3.25 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


ON LAYING ASIDE A TEXT-BOOK I LOVED. 


BY C, M. BARROWS. 
Farewell, friend of happy years! 
Though thy page be soiled and torn, 
And thy precepts over-worn, 
Still I part with thee in tears.’’ 


Farewell, teacher of my heart! 
Thou wert wiser than I knew, 
I too restive, it is true,— 

O, forgive before we part! 


Fare thee well. We cannot be 
Always conning simplest lore : 
Something higher lies before ; 

Thou hast done thy best for me. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— We must work and affirm, but we have no guess 
of the value of what we say or do.—Hmerson. 


Few classes of men are more deserving of praise for 
continuous and persistent efforts at self-education than 
teachers.— Educational Weekly. 


A Tracer needs three things for enjoyment in his 
profession,—some leisure ; a little surplus of money to be 
devoted to such ends; a true and liberal education, ex- 
tending far beyond the range of school subjects.—London 
School Journal. 


CuassicaL InstrucTION does not necessarily give lit- 
erary training; and what is called forming oneself on 
classical models is not the way to acquire a good style. 
The first requirement of a good style is clear thinking ; 
the second, infinite pains and practice in the art of ex- 
pression.— Husley. 


More than anything else in the world, education is a 
question of men and women. No matter what important 
public-school question we raise, it soon passes into the con- 
crete. Courses of study and methods of instruction lead 
quickly up to the question, “ Who are to do the teaching 
and supervising?” All contemplated reforms resolve 
themselves into the teacher-question.— B. A. Hinsdale. 

CuILpREN talk as they hear others talk; and ina large 
class of pupils a vast difference in the ability for correct 
expression will, of course, be formed. We know there are 
many children who are favored by circumstances, who 
know what it is to be tenderly cared for, considerately 
listened to, and encouraged to express their thoughts ; but 
there are those who do not, and we look to the teacher to 
supply the deficiency as far as possible.—Mrs. C. W. 
Waters, in Educational Journal. 


Reapine.—The teacher should see that the pupil un- 
derstands the meaning of the words of the lesson, and the 
thought expressed in the sentences. Pupils should be 
required to analyze each sentence and paragraph, and 
point out the prominent ideas. They should be required 
to study the reading lessons. They should spend a 
part of the time on the reading lesson that they now 
spend on grammar and arithmetic. The better they 
know the subject of the reading-lesson, the better they 
can read it. We go through the book too rapidly.—Dr. 
Edward Brooks, Pennsylvania, 


A Goop Epvucation Pays.—In dollars and cents: All 
testimony of statistics agrees in showing that educated 
laborers, of all ranks, have better work and better wages 
than the uneducated. In influence and position: Careful 
estimates make it certain that the chances of promotion to 
places of trust and power among men are almost two hun- 
dred times as great to an educated man as to an unedu- 
cated. In usefulness: The bulk of good work in the 
world is brought about by those who learn to think by 
study. In enjoyment: A well-trained man sees, hears, 
and handles a great deal more of the world than an un- 
trained one.—Jndustrialist. 


EpucationaL Lirerature.—The teacher owes it to 
himself and to his profession to read educational literature. 
If we go into a lawyer's office and find there the latest 
decisions and reports of judicial and law-making bodies, 
we conclude that he is up in his profession. If we enter 
a doctor’s office and find on his table late medical journals, 
and upon his shelves new medical works, we say at once 
that he is abreast of his profession. If we find the teacher 
supplied with educational journals, and new works in dif- 
ferent departments of education, we know that he is a live 
teacher. But if we find that he has only some old anti- 
quated school books, we conclude that he is,—what ?— 
A. Wickline, in W. Virginia School Journal. 


A “Patent” Pennsylvania 
Teacher thinks that a contrivance could be invented with 
“a very long arm, which would instantly swing round 
and rap any pupil on the head who, in reciting, varied 
one word from the language of the text-book.” This was 


‘suggested by a remark of Supt. Apgar of New Jersey, 


who said that “a fortune is waiting for the lucky man 
who would invent a machine so arranged that by simply 
turning a handle the exact questions of the book would be 
asked, thus sparing the energy of the teacher.” Such 
machines would meet with a large sale in machine schools. 
We have often thought that a grammar-parsing machine 
would bea God-send to grammatical grinders. It would be 
a sort of subject-of-a-finite-verb-must-be-in-the-nominative- 
case invention. It could parse on and parse forever, with 
the usual minimum of thought and maximum of repeti- 
tion.— NV. Y. School Journal. 


BETTER EVERY YEAR. 


BY WM. M. THAYER. 


Nearly fifty years ago a boy of twelve years, in Con- 
necticut, earned his first dollar. He belonged to a family 
whose members were as poor as they were numerous. 
Each one was compelled to do what he could to keep up 
a successful connection between soul and body. A neigh- 
bor employed Charlie,—the twelve-year-old,—to carry the 
winter’s stock of dry wood into the shed and pile it up. 
The boy did the work promptly and thoroughly. When 
the wood was neatly piled, he gathered up the chips and 
swept the yard with an old broom which he found in the 
shed, thus completing as neat a job of work as an enter- 
prising lad ever did. 

“ Neat as a pin,” said his employer, upon inspecting the 
work. “There’s a dollar for you; you've earned it, and 
you shall have the job next year.” 

Charlie took the dollar,—his first,—with feelings that 
ean be better imagined than described, and hastened 
homeward. “The job next year!” This promise kept 
ringing in his ear and down through his heart. “ How 
does he know I shall want it next year?” he said within 
himself. ‘I shan’t always pile wood for a living, I would 
have him know.” 

He reported his success to his mother, who congratu- 
lated him upon his good fortune, and praised him for his 
enterprise. Charlie looked thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then responded, “ My feelings are divided between 


delight with the dollar and contempt for the man who 
thinks I shall be doing nothing better than piling wood a 
year from now.” 

We should naturally expect to hear from a boy of such 
spirit as that. Going up higher each year is about as en- 
terprising as we can expect a youngster of twelve to be. 
Such laudable ambition usually crops out at sometime and 
somewhere. Charlie’s cropped out; and, about fifteen 
years after the wood was piled so well, the following sign 
appeared over a hardware store, at 54 R. street, Sacra- 
mento, — “‘ Huntington & Hopkins.” The first was oar 
Charlie from Connecticut, and the latter was a kindred 
spirit from Massachusetts. They had a large store, and 
sold the best goods at a fair price, and their honesty was 
even betterthan their goods. Their principles commanded 
the public confidence. 

It was in this store, No. 54 R. street, that the Central 
Pacific Railroad was born and nursed. “ It can be done,” 
said Huntington; and he was only taking a step higher 
when he said it. “Of course it can,” replied Hopkins, 
whose spirit matched that of his partner well. And it 
was done. After encouraging one Judah to explore and 
find a pass for a railway over the Sierra Nevadas, and 
furnishing him with money to pay the bills, without real- 
izing their expectations, Huntington said, “ We must push 
things.” So he called in Leland Stanford and the two 
Crocker brothers, numbering five in all, for consultation. 

“T will be one of eight or ten,” proposed Huntington, 
“to pay all the expense of finding and laying out a route 
for a railroad over the Sierra Nevadas, and that for three 
years, if necessary.” Another step higher. The other 
four stepped up also. The Central Pacific Railroad was 
born on that night. It was a tremendous burden to bear, 
such as only the shoulders that bore the road could bear ! 
A friend said, ‘‘ Huntington, do you know what you have 
undertaken? Why, every shovel, pick, rail, locomotive, 
and all else needed, must be purchased in the East and 
carried around Cape Horn, an eight months’ voyage, be- 
fore you can utilize them.” 

“ What of that?” was Huntington’s laconic answer. 
That was only the first Cape Horn he would have to sail 
around before he could ride in a Pullman car over the 
Sierra Nevadas. Many Cape Horns would have to be 
rounded before his railway would become a fact. 

“ Why, Huntington, money can’t hire men enough to 
build your railroad,” added his friend. 

“The Chinese Empire can furnish them,” he replied ; 
and it did. He imported laborers from that crowded 
country, and the work was done. 

“We will pay as we go,” he said. “If we can keep 
two thousand men at work, we will do it; but if only half 
or quarter that number, so be it. We will keep at work 
only as many as we can pay. If we can pay but one man, 
then we will keep only one man at work. Dr. Franklin’s 
motto, ‘ Pay as you go,’ is mine.” 

On returning from Washington at one time, he found 
the company’s treasury empty. ‘I can keep three hun- 
dred men at work one year and pay them out of my own 
pocket ; how much can you do?” he said to his associates. 
Their reply matched his, and the decision was to keep 
eight hundred men at work one year at their own ex- 
pense. This prompt decision saved the great and noble 
enterprise from failure at that crisis. 

When the time came for a depot to be erected at Sac- 
ramento, the plan of a fine building that would cost twelve 
thousand dollars was brought tohim. “A very nice plan, 
indeed,” he replied, after examining it, ‘ but we are not 
doing much business that pays yet. I think such a build- 
ing as this must answer now‘”’ and, suiting his action to 
his words, he drew the plan of a board building, upon his 
store-door with chalk. His plan was adopted, and the depot 
was put up in a single day at an expense of one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


The living members of the original Central Pacific 
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THE TEACHER’S NOTE BOOK. 


WATER IN PLANTS. 


Lecture by Dr. Goodale of Harvard College, at the Natural History Rooms, 
Reported by EsTELLE M. Hatcu. 


Professor Goodale of Harvard College began, last week, at the 
Natural History Rooms, on Berkeley street, Boston, a course of 
ten lectures upon ‘‘ Botany,’’ delivered under the auspices of the 
Woman's Educational Society. The objects of the course are twc- 


heroism, energy, and faithfulness. From among invent- 
ors she chose the lives and discoveries of Robert Fulton, 
Professor Morse, and Thomas Edison. As a prominent 
figure in American history,—a little more remote than the 
rest, but a notable example of ambition, thrift, achieve- 
ment, and usefulness,—Benjamin Franklin was chosen. 
Daniel Webster represented statesmanship; and the 
genius of Peter Cooper was summoned to give the lessons of 


Company still hold that railway in their own grip, and 
this is true of no other railroad in this country except 
those originated within a few years. Boys who go up 
higher every year not only add to their natural aequisi- 
tions, but they keep what they get! 


A COUNTRY TEACHER AND HER EXAM- 


INATION DAYS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


The studies most esteemed ina country school are often 
those on which the city teacher lays no special emphasis, 
and viee versa. We remember the advice of the old min-|t 
ister to his younger brethren: “ When you go into the 
city to preach, take your best coat; when into the country, 
your best sermon.” The country teacher may not need 
to be mistress of so many details of school-work, or con- 
versant with so many branches, nor may she require so 
exhaustless a supply of nervous force, as her city sister ; 
but she will be likely to need the sharpest wits and keen- 
est reasoning powers she can command. And it will be 
well if she carry, also, a familiar and appreciative knowl- 
edge of some things not nsually taught where she teaches, 
and perhaps especially of men and books ; for possibly she 
can interest her pupils in that gracious kingdom of books 
in which so many know not their inheritance. I 

The school of which I am thinking is in many respects 
a typical New England district school. Its seore of pupils 
range from the four-year-old to the master of quadratic 
equations. Special stress is laid on mathematics. Arith- 
metic and algebra have been conquered so often and com- 
pletely that the only terror they awaken is in the teacher 
who must lead the conquering army; and, in so doing, 
perhaps must solve daily many troublesome problems. 
The pupils have access to no library ; and whatever nov- 
elty or freshness the teacher brings into the weekly rou- 
tine must be drawn almost wholly from her own resources, 
both as to material and method. 

Her first term was the spring term; and she began 
early, not only to prepare for examination, but to interest 
the children in a new and delightful study by teaching 
them the elements of botany. It required only a little 
time in school hours, and a little thought and study on her 
part as she reviewed a favorite study, and a little extra 
effort, too, to condense and simplify the lessons she wished 
to present. And it brought a new feature into the con- 
ventional examination-day exercises, interesting not only 
to the proud and willing children as they talked of stamen 
and pistil and calyx and corolla, but to the gratified par- 
ents and genial supervisor, who praised and congratulated. 

For the fall term our teacher could think of nothing 
better than taking up certain representative and popular 
authors. The “Riverside Literature Series” was, with 
other desirable supplementary reading, practically out of 
her reach. She must furnish her own supplies ; and these 
were afforded her principally by her educational journals, 
and by newspaper cuttings, which one who had long and 
carefully accumulated them placed at her service. It was 
easy to obtain accounts of the poets, Longfellow, Whittier, 


c 
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school ? 
to improve sanitary conditions in a school-house and 
grounds than to change the home-habits of the majority 
of the people. 


his unique career of energy, attainment, and beneficence. 


The material might, of course, have been more fitly 


chosen and arranged ; but the best method is often only 


the most practicable. 
the school a new interest each term, and to each examina- 


And these attempts gave at least 


ion a new feature ; while, for the pupils, it set the door 


ajar into one of nature's fairest realms; into the world of 
books ; and into that nobler kingdom whose sovereigns 
are brave hearts and earnest minds. 


HOM#OPATHIC EDUCATION. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


A superintendent of a homeopathic State asylum is 
ut with a perscription to reduce school hours to their 


lowest terms. He would establish, by law, two hours a 
day for children under ten; three hours, under fifteen ; 
four under eighteen, and six above eighteen years of age. 


n his opinion schools are “ hot-beds of imbecility, and 


gardens for the propagation of lunatics. Hot-bed educa- 
tion must be got rid of before the nation can grow strong 
mentally.” Concerning this prescription several things 
may be said. 


In great numbers of schools nine-tenths of the chil- 


dren are under better sanitary care than ever at home, 
while out of school they are exposed to all sorts of mis- 
chievous temptations and perils to health and character. 
This is especially true of large towns, from which the 
complaint of “hot-bed education” chiefly comes. What 
would these sanitary reformers do with seven-eighths the 


hildren of our great cities, after their two hours a day in 
It is far easier to persuade a school-committee 


Besides, in a good, modern school, the 
hild is not “ crammed,” and the whole discipline is ad- 


justed to develop mind, body, and character aright. 
Many of these high-stepping critics seem to have never 
heard of a good school, handled by natural methods. 
What evidence is there that one child is damaged by 
overwork in school in cities, where a score are demoral- 
ized by life on the streets, or in city houses? The univer- 
sal Yankee nation does not act, just now, as if it were be- 
coming a nation of “imbeciles” or “lunatics,” and the 


standard of physical health is higher than half-a-century 


ago, when school life claimed far less time than at pres- 
ent. 
couutry schools, opened but a few months in the year, and 
too often, distinguished only for slow and stupid meth- 
ods of instruction. 


The vast majority of American children attend 


Nothing is so unreliable as the talk of this class of 


Lowell, and Holmes, with appropriate selections from their 
writings. And she obtained, also, sketches of Bryant and 
Emerson; of the novelists, Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Mrs. Stowe; and the historian Bancroft. The difficulty 
was only that the teacher must compile and arrange, in 
many cases, the facts for memorizing; must find extracts 
and selections ; must loan books and newspaper cuttings ; 
and must see, meanwhile, that each part is prepared. 


And the value, I think, lies in the fact that these are 
authors in whom, rightly introduced, young people can 
hardly fail to be interested; and to help to supplant 
weakly (or weekly) sensational reading, by Hawthorne or 
Mrs. Stowe or Holmes or Whittier, is to do well. 

For the last term of the year an exercise in American 
biography was determined upon. It was easy to find ac- 
counts of some of each class she wished to present. She 
could not place in the hands of her pupils any of those de- 
lightful and stimulating books,—Captains of Industry ; 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous; How Success is 
Won; or Stories of Invention. But where loose or 
pasted “scraps” were not available, she obtained her 
facts through citations, by a willing hand, from accessi- 
ble volumes. Three from among the presidents,—Lin- 
toln, Grant, and Garfield,—furnished life-histories full of 


medical and philanthropic experts, especially those en- 
gaged in public institutions, about education. There life 
is passed among the broken-down people of the country, 
the majority, even of them, the victims of ignorance. 
But they look at the national life through this medium, 
as one contemplates a landscape through a window of 
stained-glass which shows us everything with a lurid or 
sombre glare. They assume that the child out of school 
is necessarily well off, whereas the vast majority of them 


are never so well off as when in a moderately good school. 
They talk as if bodily health would necessarily insure 
wisdom and character, whereas the nation’s crowning 
curse, to-day, is from an excess of bodily appetites and a 
running wild of physical energy, which can only be 
curbed by the civilizing influence of a good education. 
What the schools need is more money, judiciously ex- 
pended, on good school-houses and teachers competent to 
handle a good modern school,—not destroyed by the at- 
tempt to teach a mob of youngsters. 


If these reformers, who are persuading the people to 


turn the children into the streets, or drive them into the 
slavery of child-labor, would coéperate with our superior 
teachers and wise school authorities, a good deal might 
be done to remove the present defects, and the country 
saved the emission of a vast amount of “natural gas.” 


fold: First, to give the latest facts in physiological botany in regard 
to the life of the plant; and second, to put the members of the 
class into the possession of such facts as will enable them to recog- 
nize easily and readily all ordinary flowers of the field, forest, and 


garden. 
In opening the lectures Dr. Goodale announced that for reference 


throughout the course Gray’s Botanical Text-Book, Part I1., Physi- 
ological Botany, could be used. For the analysis of flowers, Gray’s 
Field, Forest, and Garden Botany, and a simple lense would be re- 
quired. The first lecture was upon the part which water plays in 
plants, followed by a practical study of leaves. 
TOPICAL ANALYSIS, 

1. Water is absolutely essential to all plant activities. 

2. All the water in a plant may be regarded as continuous. 

3. If, therefore, water is exhaled, it will be replaced by the 
water from some other part. (De Vries’ statement.) 

4. The water absorbed by the plants contains mineral matters in 
solution. These are the ash constituents. (Water culture.) 

5. Rapid transfer of such solutions takes place through woody 
tissue. (Experimental proof by white flowers in colored water.) 

6. Exhalation is through delicately balanced valves (s/omata). 
The striking adaptation to climates. (Desert and jungle plants. ) 

7. Exhalation concentrates dilute solutions (preparatory to as- 
similation. See Lesson 3). 

8. Effect of warmth upon absorption. Phenomena of wilting in 


house plants. 

9. The proper watering of house plants is accomplished in good 
part by increasing the moisture in the air. 

10. House plants can be drowned. 

When a seaweed or water plant is cast upon the shore, it soon 
withers and dies. That such plants are dependent on water for the 
continuance of their life is apparent at a glance. But our land 
plants are just as dependent as these for all their activities. These 
two classes of plants are unlike in structure, for their mechanical 


needs are different; the buoyancy of the first is secured by soft 
tissues; but the latter requires tough threads and firm wood for 
keeping all the living parts in place. For all activities, however, 
like the acquisition of food materials, the preparation of food, and 
the using of food for work and growth, all land plants are depend- 
ent on water as are the water plants themselves. Every living, 
active part of a plant contains a certain amount of water. From 
many juicy parts ninety per cent. of water can be expelled by dry- 
ing; many green leaves hold from seventy-five to eighty; while 
from seeds which we call ‘‘ dry,’’ it is sometimes possible to drive 
off about ten per cent. Part of this water is so intimately com- 
bined with the plant structure that, if it is once expelled, it cannot 
be again taken up in such a manner as to restore the plant to its 
former condition. Another portion of the water is held in a some- 
what different way, rather less strongly, so to speak ; and this for 
a short time can be withdrawn without material injury; but this 
must be soon restored in order to have all the functions of the plant 
go on in a vigorous manner. 

It is now generally believed that much of the water which is in- 
dispensable to the activities of a plant is held by it in what may be 
called a state of equilibrium. If this equilibrium, for instance, in 
the leaves, is disturbed by evaporation, the balance must be at once 
restored by contributions from the parts just below, and then this 
loss must be made up by water from parts still lower down, until 
at last the roots are called upon for a supply. If they can procure 
this from the soil, well and good; but if not, the draft is protested, 
so to say, and sooner or later the leaves feel the effect of the fail- 
ure. Suppose a fresh supply of water is afforded to the dry soil, 
the roots are ready to absorb it and pass it up the stem to the foli- 
age, which soon resumes its former appearance provided the lack 
was not too long continued. This balance of water in a woody 

lant is so sensitive that, if the supply is cut off by mechanical vio- 
ence, as,—for instance, by breaking off a twig and exposing the 
broken surface to the air for an instant, and then plunging it in 
water,—the parts will not absorb all that the leafy Geena needs ; 
but if the twig is broken off or cut off under water, so that the sur- 
face is not exposed to the air, and the contact with water remains 
uninterrupted, the leaves will keep fresh for a much longer time. 

Dry parts of plants take up water with great force. In 1882 a 
steamship with a partial cargo of peas went ashore and sprung 
aleak. By the swelling of the peas the decks were thrown apart. 
The same extraordinary force has been exhibited too frequently by 
cargoes of corn or wheat. But the water which is absorbed by 
plants is by no means pure water. It holds in solution certain 
mineral matters whioh are needful to the healthy development of 
vegetation. Among these are salts of potassium, magnesium, cal- 
cium, traces of iron, and variable amounts of some compound of 
nitrogen. All of these are found in the water of rich soils, and 
they are there in sufficient quantity for ordinary plants. When 
these substances are dissolved in pure water, they can be appropri- 
ated by roots without the intervention of soil. ‘Thus plants can be 
grown with their roots in such solutions, provided some precautions 
are taken. In this way oats, wheat, and buckwheat have been cul- 
tivated for experimental purposes without a particle of soil. Most 
of the substances taken in by solution in water are left behind, as 
ash when the ace is burned. 

Water is exhaled by the surfaces of leaves and younger twigs in 
amounts which are sometimes surprising. The rate of evaporation 
is governed by myriads of microscopic valves, which are very sensi- 
tive to external influences. Their distribution and mechanism are 
usually adapted very clearly to the nature of the surroundings. 
Desert D sag and jungle’ plants are as different as possible from 
each other in these respects. Evaporation of water through foliage 
causes large quantities of very dilute solutions to be drawn in 
through the roots and concentrated. 

The transfer of water through woody stems takes place by means 
of the younger wood, and not to any extent by the bark. ence a 
stem can be pape the bark stripped off from the wound, and yet 
the leaves will for a long time keepfresh. In soft plants the trans- 
fer may take place through almost any parts. 

Sometimes the pressure of the juices within the plant is so great 
that water is forced out through minute rifts. This is often seen 
in the case of young leaves of wheat and corn, the drops of water 
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at the tips looking like dew, but plainly coming from within the 
plant instead of from the air. In a few instances water has been 
seen to be thrown out in minute jets from the tips of leaves, es- 
pecially in some of the greenhouse plants, like Colocasia. One has 
only to examine the dryness of our furnace-heated houses to realize 
how nearly we arrive at giving Re air the character of that of a 
true desert or hot climate. ence house plants which are to be 
subjected to such a severe trial must be selected with reference to 
their native homes. India rubber plants, many bulbous plants, 
some pelargoniums, ete., answer pretty well for the parched air 
of most of our modern houses, but into some hea’ rooms no 
plants, except artificial ones, ought ever to be brought. The sup- 
ply of water to plants through their roots is always more abundant 
when the soil is kept warm: hence when plants begin to wilt mere 
warming the earth around the roots will sometimes cause them to 
revive. But it must be remembered that roots (except those of 
aquatics) need air to breathe, and hence they must not be drowned. 

The speaker then passed on to a practical study of leaves from 
specimens furnished the members Of the class. In every plant we 
find root, stem, leaf, and plant hair, the stem including the 
branches. The plant hair is found on many of our wooly plants, 
moss roses, pelargoniums, ete., and may be readilv stripped off, 
which constitutes the distinction between this and thorns. Roots, 
so far as they enter into the determination of plants, may be 
classed as air roots, aquatic roots, and ordinary soil roots. Roots 
have as their function the absorption of mineral matters from the 
air and water, some being parasitic and absorbing food from other 
plants. In shape they are fibrous, or take various thickened forms. 
Some things which seem like roots are underground stems. 

It is often difficult to distinguish between stem and leaves, but in 
general the leaf will be found to have a bud in the axil (upper 
angle formed by leaf and stem), and whatever a bud develops into 
is a branch, no matter what it lookslike. The stem branch or leaf 
may undergo any modification which is for its advantage. Hence 
if it is for the advantage of a stem that it become a storehouse ; 
it will become thickened. For a cold climate or a dry climate this 
would keep best under ground, and a familiar example is the po- 
tat», which is a thickened under-ground branch. So will the leaves 
change, as in the onion, which is a globular bunch of thickened 
leaves. Sometimes both stem and feat are thickened, as in the 
leafy cactus. Stems may be branches, but the direction of the 
branches will be governed by the growth of the leaves which bear 
the buds in their axils. Branches follow regular mathematical 
laws in their arrangement. Leaves that are ed, however, get 
indolent, having their work done for them, get atrophied, and fall 
off; branches do the same, and thus regular shapes of trees are 
changed. Underground disguises of the stem are the root stock, 
tuber, bulb, and corm. Then as to the shapes of leaves,—they 
are found to be needle-shaped, linear, elliptical, orbicular or round, 
lanceolate, oblanceolate, ovate, obovate, sagittate, cordate, peltate, 
—terms which are easily understood, almost without the help of a 
dictionary even. As to margins, leaves are entire, serrate, dentate, 
lobed, or divided. The principal differences of the compound leaves 
are expressed by the pinnate and 


BACK-YARD STUDIES. 
BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


I often wonder whether Sir Joseph Hooker, at the Royal Gardens 
of Kew, or Dr. Asa Gray, in our own Botanic Gardens at Cam- 
bridge, derives more pleasure from his surroundings than do I in 
my little square of cultivated earth. A French writer described a 
‘*tour around his garden’’; I make many journeyings about mine, 
and always discover something new. There are the plants that I 
put in, and'the many that I take out. Who am I, to decide that 
the latter are worthless ? There is the all-pervasive purslane, easy 
to eradicate if you get a pull at it, but reappearing elsewhere like a 
will-o’-the-wisp ; there is shepherd’s purse, cosmopolitan wanderer ; 
and plantain, the ‘‘ white man’s foot.’’ Beside these I have knot- 
weeds, big and little; grasses everywhere but in the plats estab- 
lished for them; catch-fly pinks, some few burdocks, and the 
ground-ivy, 

My flowers are arranged in tiers, one above another. It is the 
only way with my available superficies. We leave them to decide 
how they are to live. The weak, as ever in this work-a-day world, 
must go to the wall. Last autumn, with a benevolent regard for 
birds, I left my sun-flowers to go to seed. In the winter the brown 
disks were rifled by many silent little visitors, whom I watched with 
kindly glee. For every seed they appropriated they scattered forty. 
The result was that this spring my yard was a nursery of baby 
sua-flowers. They spread their little hands everywhere; but I 
finally reduced them to six or eight. These are now monarchs 
of their kind, rivaling in altitade Jack’s famous bean-stalk. One 
glorious star is already gleaming among them,—a sort of polaris 
for the galaxy to come. 

Quite as numerous were the seedlings of the balsam-apple. Dis- 
crimination was also necessary here. I preserved those only that 
happened to be born where they were needed. Now these rapid 
climbers have mounted the fence, and with their prehensile tendrils 
lay hold of every vantage. Our neighbor’s anpelopsis, a weleome 
interloper, has tumbled over our fence and down among the 
grasses and flowers. It completely screens many unsightly boards. 
For this was it predestined. In my mind's eye I can see its autum- 
nal glory. Over the fence, too, twines that beautifal legume, the 
scarlet-ranner,—too poetic fora bean, As for morning-glories, they 
strangle all things in reach, not sparing each other. But some 
morning I shall note,—and my heart will gladden accordingly,—its 


silken pavilions spread for the velvet bees. 

I have a blackberry bush that I cannot keep down. Pruning 
seems only to impart to itnew vigor. Now blackberries are well, in 
their way, handsome, and luscious withal. I love, also, the ‘‘ satin- 
threaded flower”’ ; but is it fair for one plant to usurp so much of 
my limited space ? Perhaps from association I cherish the old- 
fashioned flowers.’ Hence, I have many afternoon ladies or four- 
o’clocks, presenting an endless variety of color. Clove-pinks and 
bachelor’s buttons, too, are here; and lilies, most gorgeous of flow- 
ers. Of the lattter I have the beautiful Japanese species, with 
large pink flowers, and several kinds of tiger-lily. One of my 

atest successes has been in establishing the New England aster. 

or several seasons it has rewarded me with a glorious wealth of 
flowers; an ordinary parasol would not cover its massed blossoms. 
Already it is over four feet in height, and I anticipate great things 
of it in September. Even now the bees make a note of it, saying, 


“ By and by we will revel here.” 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Beware of novelty in method. 
Empuasiz& both the why and the how in teaching. 


THERE may be variety in means without changing the 
general method. 

A sUCCESSFUL METHOD depends upon knowing what to 
do, how to do it, and why. 

Tue best methods develop the child’s native powers 
most promptly, most serviceably, most completely. 


Srupy the underlying principles of mental action upon 
which success depends in applying any method. 

Tue child is not taught effectually until he thinks, feels, 
and wills habitually along higher lines than he would have 
done without your teaching. 

Ir is a never-to-be-forgotten day in the world’s educa- 
tional history when we find a tendency to popularize those 
features of psychology upon which ultimate success in 
teaching must depend. 


IMMATURE experiment and experience will never take 
the place of the philosophy that has commanded the re- 
spect of the best intellects of all ages; but the keenest 
minds of to-day are making more valuable, by mature ex- 
periment, the historic philosophies. 


ORAL BOTANY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES.—(I.) 
BY MISS ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


BARK. 


The trunks of all trees in our latitude are rings of 
bark, wood, and pith. There is no tree or shrub in the 
north that grows differently. ' 

The barks of the tree are two,—the outer and the inner. 
Both are pushed out from the center of the tree. Shut 
your eyes for a minute and think how the bark of a tree 
looks,—dark, hard, ribbed, and dead-looking, apparently 
shutting up the tree inside as closely as its winding-sheet. 
In olden times people believed that a pretty girl was 
changed to a laurel-tree for her protection. Her skin 
changed to bark, and the bark rose round her body, and 
her hair turned to leaves, until a silent laurel stood where 
a girl had been standing. The living plant seems kept 
in prison by the bark, and its leaves appear to be its only 
expression. 

The outer bark is merely layers of empty pipes, and it 
is honeyeombed with pores; for the tree must breathe, 
you know. It is strangely like our outside skin ; for we 
have two skins, as the tree has two barks. Did you 
never run a pin between your skins, and display the trans- 
fixed space to the wondering baby? You knew very well 
that you did not feel any pain, but you counted upon the 
baby’s amazement at the way you bore it. When you 
pierced the upper skin you felt nothing; there was no 
blood in it. Precisely thus the outer bark of the tree has 
no sap. 

The outer bark is the tree’s coat. It protects the 
working tree inside, going about its incessant business. 
It is a winter overcoat. How splendidly it fits, too! 
Every bit of the tree is covered, to the most distant twig. 
The great plant looks dead, as it stands in its winter gar- 
ments. It is asleep. The tree above ground is then 
much like the machinery in a mill during Sunday. The 
tree’s machinery is idle; it is waiting for spring. 

Next to the outer bark is the juicy inner bark. It is 
full of sap. It is made of the same thing as the leaves. 
There is green coloring-matter in it, and it is a contin- 
uous, unresting worker. How like our inner skin it is! 
Prick through our first skin, and we do not feel it ; prick 
through our inner skin, and a drop of blood exudes. Cut 
the inner bark of a tree the least, and sap flows. The in- 
ner bark is the important part of the tree. In our cli- 
mate, we often see shrubs tied with straw for their winter 
lives. It is because they have naturally no winter over- 
coats. They have fall great-coats only, and those would 
be poor protections against January. 

Trees in cold climates are furnished with a thick outer 
bark. Those of warm lands have very little of this. The 
pine is sheathed in a sensible coating. It must live in 


the midst of ice and snow; it is sure not te he chilled. 
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But the lemon-tree grows in the countries near the equa- 
Tt needs no heavy coat under the tropical sun. 


EXERCISE TO FOLLOW THE LESSON (BLACKBOARD). 


1. Select several pupils to write upon the board the 
three parts of the stalk or trunk, the parts of the bark, 
and the business of each part. Teach, again, the likeness 
of the outer bark to the outer skin of the body. 
2. Receive criticisms, and have corrections made by 
the writer. 
3. Refer to the inner bark. Have other children write 
what is found there, why it is necessary, and what it makes. 
Review: What a stalk is? a trunk? Define a vine; give 
the parts of a tree-trunk, and what the outer and inner 
bark answer to. 
4. Blackboard practice in writing : 
A stalk having flinty earth. 
Why small shrubs are woody. Write an example. 
A description from nature of the coat of a tree. 
Which part of the bark is most necessary ? 
Why straw is tied around shrubs in winter ? 


OBJECT LESSON ON THE GULF STREAM. 
BY MRS. A. ROETH, CONN. 


Teacher (before close of school).—Who has ever seen 
water boil? (Some raise up hands ; others are not quite 
sure. ) 

T.—Where was the water that you saw, Robbie ? 
R.—It was in the kettle. 

T.—How did he know that it was boiling ? 
Mary.—He knew it by the steam that came out of the 
spout. (Suddenly up go the hands of the dubious ; visions 
of,—* Louis, don’t go too near the boiling water ” ; 
“ Gracie, take care, or you'll be scalded,’—flash on the 
memory.) 

T.—When you get home you will make two experi- 
ments, for which you will need the teakettle. Ask 
mamma or cook to place the kettle upon the fire, so that 
the water will boil; put your slate out of doors for a little 
while ; feel of it to see how it is, then hold it over the 
steam. But be careful and do not burn your fingers. 
Notice carefully what happens, and tell me to-morrow. 
Next, take a fan and fan from the east toward the west, 
against the steam, and see what takes place. (Various 
questions follow as to direction, ete., so that the work can 
be accomplished successfully. ) 

T. (next morning).—Well, children, who performed the 
experiments ? (Most of them did so.) 

T.—What did I tell you to do? 

J.—You told us to put our slates out of doors for a lit 
tle while, then take them in and feel of them. 

T.—What did you notice ? 

L.—I felt of my slate, and it was cold. 

T.—What did you do then ? 

.—I waited until the water boiled, then I held my 
slate over the steam. 

T.—Now what happened ? 

A.—My slate got damp, and after a while little rivers 
began to run down. 

M.—I felt of my slate; it had gotten quite warm. 

T.—What made the slate damp ? 

L.—The steam made it damp. 

T.—We will call the steam vapor. 
vapor come from ? 

C.—Onut of the teakettle. 

T.—What had been put into the kettle ? 

M.—Water had been put into it. 

T.—What did the water change into ? 

F.—It changed into steam,—I mean, vapor. 

T.—What had to be in the stove ? 

C.—A fire. 

T.—What did the fire give out ? 

L.—It gave out heat. 

T.—What is necessary in order to change water into 
vapor ? 

G.—Heat is necessary to do this. 

7T.—Merton told us that his slate had gotten quite 
warm ; who can tell me what warmed it ? 

A.—It was the steam. 

T.—What kind of a vapor is steam ? 

L.—It is a warm vapor. 

7.—When you removed your slate, where did the vapor 


Where did the 


go to? 
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J.—It went up into the air. 

T.—Why? (Nobody knows.) 

T.—Imagine I have a kite of paper and one of stone ; 
which will fly ? 

E.—The paper kite will fly. 

T.—Why will not the other fly ? 

G.—It is too heavy. 

T.—Now who can tell me why the vapor went up ? 

M.—It went up because the vapor is lighter than air. 

T.—When is water lighter than air? 

R.—When it is changed into vapor. 

T.—What did we prove by the first experiment ? 

G.—We proved that water can be changed into vapor. 

E.—That vapor is water made light. 

L.—That vapor can rise into the air. 

M.—That steam is a warm vapor. 

A.—That heat changes water into vapor. 

A.—That cold changes vapor back into water. 


(Concluded next week.) 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 
PHYSICS. 


15. Refracting power of different liquids. 

Provide several very convex watch-crystals (or better, 
clock-glasses) of as nearly as possible the same convexity. 
Support them on rings of retort-stands, or in any other 
convenient way, at exactly the same height above the 
table, and lay under each a bit of newspaper or other 
printed matter of precisely the same sized type. 

Fill one clock-glass with Canada balsam, another with 
alcohol, and another with water. Look through the 
liquid at the print beneath, and, if necessary, change the 
distance of the liquid lenses from the table till the best 
magnifying effect is produced, keeping the three always 
at an equal height. 

Result? [The Canada balsam should magnify a good 
deal the most strongly, alcohol next, and water least. | 

Conclusion? [The refracting power of the balsam is 
greatest, that of the alcohol intermediate, and of water 


least. ] 


A REAL GARDEN. 


Who among the descendants of Adam does not feel, or has not at 
some time felt, the strong desire to make a garden? It is a primi- 
tive instinct; fortunately it is one that many of us ‘can gratify. 
But very few of us know how. 

Of course a real garden, if it is not a flower-garden proper, has 
yet room for flowers. But of late years, flower-gardens, public and 
private, have been so given up to artificial and commercial garden- 
ing, so much a matter of “‘ ribbon-lines’’ and of “‘ foliage plants,”’ 


of searlet and maroon and gray in solid, not to say coarse masses, 
that I really think most people are getting to care very little about 
flowers. Is not that a pity? What purer source of pleasure is 
open to us? What objects can arouse more innocent and child-like 
wonder and delight, and what chain of associations is at once so 
powerful and so tender? Who does not remember some spot where 
the lilacs or the jonquils used to blossom with an imperishable 
e? 
o We are going to return to the gardens of our grandmothers. 
There is no doubt about it; even fashion and the florists are twining 
in that direction. We have found out that beds of unchanging color 
and formal arrangement will not serve the best purposes of a garden, 
and that the most expensive exotics which blacken and wither at 
the first touch of frosts have not a tithe of the interest and real 
worth of the hardy bulbs and roots which sleep and wake in the 
same quiet corner year after year, and send up their offerings of 
beauty and fragrance to tell us that it is the time of daffodils, or 
the month of roses, or high midsummer, when the stately lilies 
bloom. 

Whoever has an ambition for that noble work of creating a real 
garden, or, even without this happy prospect, loves and values the 
dear old hardy plants whose flowers are full of significance and 
redolent of sweet memories, should see a little book just published 
by B. A. Elliott, of Pittsburg, Pa. Ten cents will buy it, and it 
is beautifully printed and illustrated, and it pleads the cause of the 
true garden, the beautiful, artistic, satisfying garden which depends 
chiefly for its charm upon the good, old-fashioned, hardy flowers 
which, once established, become a permanent possession. There 
is a reasonable and lasting pleasure in making a garden which will 
continue for a generation, that no order given to a florist for an 
annual display can rival. Then such a garden may be established 
by degrees ; indeed, that is the best way. Portion after portion of 
the ground may be successively treated as details of one general 
plan. At an annual cost which would be absorbed by a very mod- 
erate show of bedding plants, one may establish, in a few years, a 
truly noble garden, which will last a lifetime and furnish a wealth 
of varied beauty from the first crocus of spring to the hardy chrysan- 
themums which brave the flurries of Rodeben, Is not this the 
only way to make a real garden ? D. H. R. Goopae. 


Power. 
** His tongue was framed to music, 
And his hand was armed with skill ; 
His face was the mould of beauty, 


GOUGH. 
MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


BY MRS. R. AKERMAN,. 


On the blackboard may be drawn Temperance Emblems and Mottoes, 
or a Sketch of his Home at Hillside. (This picture is from ‘* Plat- 
form Echoes,” and we are indebted to Mason § Fowler of 36 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, for the loan.) 


wh 


HILLS 


IDE, . 
RESIDENCE, JOAN B. 


Teacher. —What great temperance orator has recently died ? 
i in OConcert.—John B. Gough, the great apostle of temper 
ance 
Teacher.—I would like to know how much you know of his life 
and character. 
1. He was born Aug. 22, 1817, at Sandgate, County of Kent, 
in England. 
2. His mother was a woman of tenderness and piety, and his 
father a discharged soldier,—a man of integrity, but somewhat se- 
vere. 
3. His family were poor, and so he received but little education. 
At the age of twelve he was sent to America with some friends. 
4. He was naturally a good reader, and wrote well. Dr. Abbott 
speaks of a book containing arithmetical exercises, performed before 
he had reached his teens, and he says its pages are beautiful spec- 
imens of penmanship, and are almost literally without a blot or an 
erasure. 
5. In his fifteenth year he went to New York and learned the 
bookbinder’s trade. He fell into bad company. He says of him- 
self: ‘* There I learned to drink; there I became soiled; there I 
took the wrong direction, and thus seeds were sown that brought a 
bitter fruit and a wretched harvesting.” 
School in Concert.— 

‘* Gathering seed we must scatter as well, 

God will watch over the place where it fell ; 


Only the gain of the harvest is ours ; 
Shall we plant nettles, or shall we plant flowers ?”’ 

[Sing, ‘‘ What Shall the Harvest Be ?’’ (Gospel Hymns.) ] 
6. He grew bitter and reckless, spending a good share of his 
earnings in drink. His mother and sister joined him in New York. 
His mother soon died, and they were so poor that she was buried 
in the Potter's field, without even a shroud or a burial service. 
7. After awhile he was married, but marriage did nothing to 
mend his ways. Drink had become an uncontrollable passion. 
Soon his wife and infant child died. 
8. In 1842 he came to Worcester, and I should like to read the 
pathetic story of his early life. Here it is, as told by Mrs. Bolton 
(reads) : 
**Tt was a cold Sabbath evening in October. A young man 
walked the streets of a Massachusetts city,—W orcester,—shivering 
and despairing. ‘The windows he passed were warm and golden in 
the light of home, but he was homeless and penniless. Those who 
knew him turned away without any token of recognition. His 
hands trembled, his steps were unsteady, his brain throbbed. He 
wished he were dead. Later he stood by a railroad track with a 
bottle of laudanum pressed to his lips ; buat to take his own life 
seemed to him, outcast though he was, too cowardly. He was 
thinking, utterly heartsick as it is possible for a man to be, of his 
ruined life, when a hand was laid on hisshoulder. He was startled. 
Nobody had spoken to him in a friendly way for months. ‘ Mr. 
Gough,’ I believe, said the stranger. ‘ That is my name,’ he re- 

lied, and passed on. ‘You have been drinking to-day,’ said a 
Kind voice; ‘ why do you not sign the pledge and protect yourself ?’ 
And then the young man, whose name was Joel Stratton, took his 
arm in a brotherly way and asked if he would not like to be a sober 
man, go to church, and have friends once more. John Gough an- 
swe sadly, ‘I should like all these things first-rate; such a 
change cannot be possible, however.’ ‘If you will but sign the 
pledge and follow my advice, I will warrant that it shall be so. I 
will introduce you to good friends, who will take a pleasure in 
helping you to keep good resolutions.’ 

After some pondering he determined to make the effort. He 
said, ‘ Well, I will sign it.’ ‘When?’ ‘I cannot do so to-night, 
for I must have some drink presently; but I certainly will to- 
morrow.’ That night he drank heavily, and all the next day he 
had a fierce longing for liquor, but resolutely determined, though 
it be his last act in life, he would keep his promise. And he did 
so. He signed the pledge, but for days was obliged to keep up a 
constant fight against temptation, weakened with past debauches, 
and by the loss of sleep which his longing cost him. 

For six days and nights in a wretched garret, without an hour of 
healthful rest, he relates that he fought out the battle. Once when 
he had nearly succumbed, a gentleman, Jesse Goodrich, a lawyer 
of the city, took pains to call on him at his work and offer a word 
of encouragement. The sympathy thus expressed, Mr. Gough 
always declared, saved him.”’ 

9. What a glorious record for Joel Stratton to rescue such an 
one from the depths of degradation! 

10. ** Speak gently to the erring one ; 
Oh! do not thou forget ; 
However darkly stained by sin 
He is thy brother yet. 
Heir of the self-same heritage, 
Child of the self-same God, 


And his heart the throne of will.’’ 


—Emerson. 


School in Concert.— 
O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother! 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, . 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 
— Whittier. 

11. As soon as Mr. Gough began this new life he also began to 
speak in temperance meetings, which, at that time, were held in 
school-houses, court-houses, and public halls. 

12. Among the listeners, one evening, was Mary Whitcomb, a 
farmer’s daughter, aged eighteen, who was alter- 
nately teaching and attending school, whom he 
married for his second wife. 

13." I have read that Mary Whitcomb married 
him when he had but ten dollars. and one suit of 
clothes, and that she always was to him a loving, 
helpful wife. 

14. I think the highest praise we can give her 
is to repeat his own language in the dedication of 
his book, Sunlight and Shadow: “‘To my wife, 
the faithful friend, loving helpmeet, and judicious 
adviser for thirty-eight years, with unabated trust 
and ever increasing love, I dedicate this book.”’ 

15. Four years after their marriage they estab- 
lished themselves at Hillside, near Wercester, 
Mass., and here has been their homeever since. 

16. It was as a temperance lecturer that Mr. Gough was chiefly 
known, both in the United States and in England. 

17. Three times he visited England, and was most enthusias- 
tically received, for he carried the light of hope to the slaves of 
drink, and by his vivid pictures of dram-drinking, checked multi- 
tudes of wayward feet, and kept stain from multitudes of un- 
spotted lives. 

18. During the forty-four years that Mr. Gough was before the® 
public, he addressed millions of English-speaking people in Eng- 


‘| land and America. He is said to have addressed a larger number 


than any other public speaker of his time. 

19. Although the best-known speaker in America, I have hear 
that one must listen to him ‘to know his power, and then it would 
be very difficult to describe his style. 

20. He must have been very agile when speaking, for I remem- 
ber hearing about the deaf woman who was so eager to attend Mr. 
Gough’s lecture, and when asked if she could hear him, replied, 
**O no! but I must go to see the man who talks with his coat-tails.”’ 

21. It is true he was a natural orator, at times keenly comical, 
could tell a story wonderfully well, often making one want to 
laugh and ery at the same time. He had rare powers of pathos 
and eloquence. 

22. Many of us have read his writings, and I suggest that 
we each repeat something we remember. Here is my extract: 
‘There is no power on earth that tends so much to degradation 
and to the loss of young men; to their ruin morally, physically, 
spiritually, religiously, and I might say financially, as the drink.’’ 

23. And mine is this: ‘‘ Oh, it is pitiful, pitiful, and God for- 
give us! these ruins lie across our footpath,—wrecks of men, ruins 
of men. Oh, that every young man would heed the solemn in- 
junction, ‘ My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not!’ ”’ 

24, But no one could have more pity and sympathy for the 
drunkard than he, for he says: “‘I pity a drunkard; he is a suf- 
fering man. His physical suffering is no light matter, but it is the 
smallest portion of the suffering he endures.’’ 

25. Yes, and he always encourages him to reform. Hear his 
eall to battle and to victory: ‘‘To the drunkard who has any de- 
sire to reform, I give my hand. I say to him, My brother, you 
ean fight this battle. You can doit. Itis a hard struggle, I 
know. Oh, it is terrible! YetI say to you, my friend and brother, 
the longer you fight the surer is the victory. The longer you fight 
the less power your enemy hasover you. He is weakened by every 
struggle, and you are the stronger. Therefore it is a sure thing. 
Then, buckle on the armor, and fight, for victory is certain.” 

26. And these are his words, tender and earnest, and who could 
more truthfully speak them than he? ‘‘ The drunkard’s breast is 
like troubled waters, casting up mire and dirt. Let us drop the oil 
of sympathy upon the heaving waters, and just as sure as God put a 
jewel there we will have it. Bright and beautiful ones, now shine 
like starsin the firmament of talent, virtue, morality, and relig- 
ion, that have been brought to the surface by the oil of sympa- 
thy. It is worth something to save a life.”’ 

Recitation, or School in Concert.— 

** Souls are perishing before thee,— 

Save, save one ! 

It may be thy crown of glory,— 
Save, save one ! 

From the waves that would devour, 

From the raging lion’s power, 

From destruction’s fiery shower,— 
Save, save one ! 


** Who the worth of souls can measure ? 

Save, save one ! 

Who can count the priceless treasure ? 
Save, save one ! 

Like the stars, shall shine forever 

Those who faithfully endeavor 

Dying sinners to deliver, — 
Save, save one !”’ 

[Instead of the above, the school might sing, ‘‘ Reseue the Per- 
ishing.’’ (See Gospel Hymns. )] 

27. Temperance was usually the subject of Mr: Gough’s lectures ; 
but when he spoke on other topics, it is said that he mentally re- 
solved that, whatever his theme, whatever the scene, or whoever 
might be his hearers, he would never allow the occasion to pass 
without making at least one appeal in behalf of temperance. 

28. And when he reached this point in his discourse, he would 
leave the desk and walk about the platform, pouring forth a stream 


He hath but stumbled in the 
Thou hast in weakness red om 


of eloquence which carried his hearers irresistibly before it. 
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29, I will quote what he says about woman’s influence: ‘‘ What 
mighty power a woman has for good or forevil ! A word of sym- 
pathy from her lips goes a great ways. Many and many a man has 
been saved by waking to the consciousness that some tender-hearted, 
pure woman felt some sympathy for him and some interest in him, 
though he was debased and degraded.”’ 

30. He also says: “‘ I never heard a man speak contemptuously 
of a woman without thinking that he never had a good mother, or 
a good sister, or a good wife; for I defy any man that ever kneeled 
at his mother’s side and felt her soft, warm hand resting on his 
head, and who can remember the little prayer his mother taught 
him, to speak contemptuously of a woman.” 

31. I will repeat his call to duty: ‘‘ Duty first! Duty! Put 
your hand in the hand of duty, and let her lead you; whether 
through storm or sunshine, light or darkness, life or death,—do 
your duty.” 

32. Here are a few of his sayings on blunders: ‘‘ One source of 
blunders is the failure to fasten the mind on the business which is 
immediately in hand. Dr. Lawson, an eminent Scotch divine, was 
constantly blundering from this cause. Once he left the lectare- 
room, taking with him a student’s hat instead of his own book, 
which he was to carry home. Another time he was leaving the 
house with a lady’s bonnet on his head, the bonnet having been left 
hanging on a peg where his own hat ought to have been. Again, 
when walking in a heavy shower, a friend loaned him an umbrella, 
which he carefully put under his coat for fear of wetting it.’’ 

33. Yes, I remember he spoke of the man who said, during an 
epidemic, ‘‘ There are a great many people dying this week who 
never died before.’’ Also of the advertisement, ‘‘To be sold: a 
piano-forte, the property of a musician with carved legs.” 

34. I quote on heroism: ‘‘ There are no heroes who are mean and 
selfish. Meanness and selfishness are not elements of heroism. 

rue heroism is to do for others, to work, to sacrifice for others ; 

is true heroism.”’ 

35. My extract will be short, but I hope we can all testify to the 
truth of it: ‘‘ To be polite under all circumstances requires patience 
and self-control,”” 

36. Why he says, ‘‘It is hard to be civil under some cireum- 
stances. ‘ Why don’t you take off your hat?’ said a lord to a boy 
straggling to lead a calf, So I will, if your lordship will hold the 
ealf,”’ 

37. As mine is to be the last question it shall be to young men 
on molding the future: ‘‘ Young men, you are to mold the future ; 
and as you mold yourselves, so will be your power for good or evil. 
. The most loving friend on earth cannot make your destiny 
a bright one, your bitterest enemy can never mar its essential suc- 
cess, if you steadfastly abide by the written and unwritten eternal 
laws.”’ ‘ 

38. On the eighteenth of last February John B. Gongh died 
suddenly while addressing an audience in Philadelphia. This was 
the way he wished to die, for he had publicly said, ‘‘ I pray that 
when death comes to me, he may come while the harness is on, 


while I am battling for the right against a hard, black-hearted | 7 


iniquity.” 

39. Boy.—I think it will be pleasant for us to remember that 
when the shaft of death felled him upon the very platform, he was 
making an appeal to young men. He was speaking of the impossi- 
bility of living over again misused and wasted years. ‘‘I,’’ said he, 
‘have seven years in the record of my own life when I was held 
in the iron grasp of intemperance. I would give the world to blot 
them out; but, alas, I cannot!’’ Then taking a step or two for- 
ward, he was beginning another sentence, ‘‘ Therefore, young men, 
make your record clean.’’ (Pointing to the blackboard) I am glad 
to see some one has placed it upon the board. 

40. Girl.—I have been thinking what a glorious thing it would 
be if every one of our boys should resolve to do so. 

Boys (in concert).—We will strive to make a clean record. 

41. Girl.—Since the boys have so nobly responded, would it not 
be a good idea for us girls to pledge ourselves to do all in our power 
to help them ? 

Girls (in concert).—We do pledge ourselves to do this, especially 
in the way of temperance. 

42. Boy.—‘‘ God bless the ladies! When they undertake to do 
anything, they generally do it.’’ This is what Mr. Gough himself 
once said in public, when the ladies had accomplished something 
the men could not. 

School.—The good never die; to them belongs endurable immor- 
tality; they perish not upon the earth, and they exist forever in 
heaven. The good of the present live in the future, as the good of 
the past are here with us and in us to-day. 


WEATHER RHYMES. 

‘* When a cow tries to scratch its ear, 

It means a shower is very near ; 

When it thumps its ribs with its tail, 

Look out for thunder, lightning, hail.’’ 
‘* When swine carry sticks, 

The clouds will play tricks ; 

When they lie in mad, 

No fear of a flood.”’ 


‘* When Tabby claws the table-legs, 
She for a summer shower begs.”’ 


‘* When flying squirrels run on ground, 
The clouds’ll pass you by, be bound.’”’ 


‘** The hen-hawk’s scream, at hot, high noon, 
Foretells a coming shower soon.’’ 


—Dr. C. C. Abbott, in Popular Science Monthly. 


— A dry March, wet April, and a cool May, 
Fill barn and cellar and bring much hay. 


— March grass never did good. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Committee-man is not authorized, 

Enthuse is more expressive than elegant. 

We originate calumny, we spread slander. 

Of is not in place after allow or after approve. 

Abbreviations are rarely in good taste in letter writing. 

A not an before a vowel with the sound of w, as a one. 

Pa ir with numerals, otherwise fairs,—three pair, but as many 
pairs. 
’ ws a the abbreviation for Christian, because X is the Greek 
or Chi. 

Above is not well used for more than, as more than forty, not 
above forty. 

Able is now the accepted proof-reader’s solution of some words 
that have vacillated between tlie and able. We give these and 
some in which the ¢ is prone to inject itself before the able : 


Approvable Movable Solvable 
Blamable Provable Tamable 
Conversable Ratable Transferable 
Dissolvable Referable 
Inferable Salable 

COMMERCE. 


The first wire suspension bridge in the world was thrown across 
the Schuylkill river in Philadelphia, in 1816. 


Knife-handles are made from cocobola wood, which is brought in 
large quantities,—millions of pounds a year,—from Panama. 


Wvod on the north side of a tree will not warp as much as that 
from the south side; and if trees are sawn in planes that run east 
and west, as the trees stood, it will warp less than if cut the other 
way. 

The principle of soap-making has been known for 2000 years. 
Tallow is the common material. The third grade of olive oil is also 
used. The French use lard. Palm oil is the favorite in England. 
Cocoanut oil is used for mottled soaps. Caster oil, bone grease, 
horse fat, fish oils, kitchen refuse, cotton seed, poppy, hemp seed, 
and linseed are used. ‘The alkalies used are soda, potash, caustic 
soda for hard soaps, and caustic potash for soft soaps. Castile soap 
is made from olive oil. 

FASHION, 


Birds and Bonnets.— Mr. F. M. Chapman sends to Forest and 
Stream the following list of native birds seen on hats worn by 
ladies in the streets of New York. It is chiefly the result of two 
late afternoon walks through the up-town shopping districts, and, 
while very incomplete, still gives an idea of the species destroyed 
and the relative number of each : 

Robin, four. Swallow-tailed flycatcher, one. 

Brown-thrush, one. ingbird, one. 

Bluebird, three. Kingfisher, one. 

Blackburnian warbler, one. Pileated woodpecker, one, 

Blackpoll warbler, three. Red-headed woodpecker, two. 

Wilson’s biack-capped fly- | Golden-winged woodpecker, 
catcher, three. twenty-one. 

Scarlet tanager, three. Acadian owl, one. 

White-bellied swallow, one. Carolina dove, one. 

Bohemian waxwing, one. Pinnated grouse, one. 

Waxwing, twenty-three. Ruffed grouse, two. 

Groat northern shrike, one. Quail, sixteen. 

Pine grosbeak, one. Helmet quail, two. 

Snow bunting, fifteen. Sanderling, five. 

ree sparrow, two. Big yellowlegs, one. 

White-throated sparrow, one. Green heron, one. 

Bobolink, one. Virginia rail, one. 

Meadow-lark, two. Laughing gull, one. 

Baltimore oriole, nine. Common tern, twenty-one. 

Purple grackle, five. Black tern, one. 

Bluejay, five. Grebe, seven. 

It is evident that, in proportion to the number of hats seen, the 
list of birds given is very small; but in most cases mutilation ren- 
dered identification impossible. Thus, while one afternoon 700 
hats were counted, and on them but 20 birds recognized, 542 were 
decorated (?) with feathers of some kind. 


HISTORY. 


The navy cost the Government, in round numbers, $480,000,000, 
or $120,000,000 for each year of the war, or $10,000,000 per month, 
or nearly a third of a million of dollars for every day of the war. 
it employed over six hundred vessels of war and over 50,000 men, 
which force greatly exceeded that of any other nation in the world. 
It guarded over 7,000 miles of coast, including bays, rivers, etc., 
effectually preventing the importation of arms and munitions of 
war, and so compelling the earlier exhaustion of the Confederate 
forces. It captured the immense number of 1,165 blockade run- 
ners, many of which were fine steamers, a ratio of nearly three hun- 
dred captares per annum, or almost one each day during the entire 
war, ‘lhe money value of its captures was at least $60,000,000, 
or $15,000,000 worth for each year of the war, and one anda 
quarter millions in value for each month of the war from first to 
last.—Ad™miral Porter’s Naval History of the Civil War. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The tornado has a season from April to August, and its home is 
in lowa, Missouri, northern Arkansas, northeastern part of Indian 
Territory, eastern Kansas, eastern Nebraska, southern Minnesota, 
southern Wisconsin, and western Illinois. They occur between two 
and six o’clock in the afternoon. The track is not more than a few 
hundred feet wide, and rarely travels more than fifty miles, though 
one has been known to travel nearly two hundred miles. There 
are 1,500 special tornado observers gathering facts thereon. 


Lighthouses.—Societies to save wrecked persons have existed in 
China for centuries; but the first life-boat in Europe was made in 
1784. Sea lights are mentioned by Homer in the Odyssey. The 
most noted lighthouse for size and antiquity was the Pharos of 
Alexandria, and was finished 300 B.C. 1t was 550 feethigh. Its 
light was visible 41 miles out at sea, according to Josephus. It is 
supposed to have been destroyed by anearthquake. It existed until 
the 14th century. Two thousand persons were shipwrecked upon 
the American coasts in 1880, and all but nine were saved. 

Uncle Sam’s Live Stock.—Uncle Sam asks us to review his hogs. 
Every man, woman, and child owns one hog and a little more. 
Now comes his cattle, with their glowering eyes, and the line 
stretches till nearly forty-six millions are counted. Eighteen and 
a half millions of them are milch cows, the most widely scattered 
and most equally diffused of all his beasts. Throughout America 
every family of three inhabitants have one milch cow and a fraction 
of another one. He exhibits his sheep next, forty-five millions of 
them, and enough left over to stock an ordinary country; not 
quite a sheep to every inhabitant, but pretty near it. Will it please 

ou now to look at Uncle Sam’s horses ? Twelve millions and a 

f of these useful, noble animals. There they are, followed by 


more than two millions of mules and asses, which close the long 


rocession. The census proves that, on the average, every family 
in the country really owns a horse, a cow, four pigs, and three 
sheep,—not a bad start for a young farmer. Were the live stock 
upon Uncle Sam’s estate ranged five abreast, each animal estimated 
to occupy a space five feet long, and marched around the world, the 
head and tail of the procession would overlap. This was the host 
of 1880.—Triymphant Democracy. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 


The Memorial JouRNAL OF EDUCATION on the character, in- 
dustrious life, and noble work accomplished by Dr. Philbrick, is 
remarkable for the number of able essays, commemorative of the 
eminent success reached by this distinguished educator. He, by 
universal consent of experts, held the foremost rank in popular 
educational science in this country, and his reputation, both at 
home and abroad, is well established and highly esteemed for views 


and efforts to sanction and sustain only thorough and substantial 
educational development. In this particular he ranked preémi- 
nently for honesty and unflinching purpose in all undertakings. 
While some constantly cater for public approbation, and shift and 
turn to gain applause, he was ever truly and perseveringly com- 
mitted to such methods as would conduce to practical and genuine 
results. Dr. Philbrick was conscientious and prompt to all duty, 
courageous to suffer, and steady and unflinching for the right. 

My object in this communication is, particularly, to emphasize 
these prominent characteristics in the life of Dr. Philbriek; viz., 
his independence and honesty under all circumstances, and which, 
it seems to me, have not been particularly dwelt upon, or sufficient] 
enforced, to illustrate those prominent traits so essential to a usef 
and successful life. Such was his innate honesty that he would not 
yield to any temptation to introduce or uphold any measures that 
would at all sanction visionary or unwise action in any department 
of school administration. His mind, after careful examination and 
deliberate thought, was settled and firm, and he never hesitated or 
wavered to please any one in his fancies and hobbies. His inde- 
pendence in thought and action was one of his chief characteristics, 


and it should be considered by all as one of the noblest traits in the_ 


character of any man. 

Dr. Philbrick sometimes encountered decided opposition, but 
when fully convinced that he was right, he held fast to his opinions 
and ably advanced arguments for his belief in the value and wisdom 
of his investigations and the soundness and practicability of his 
decisions. No fallacy in reasoning for a moment daunted his cour- 
age, but he was ever brave and sincere in contending for the right. 
Even though sometimes he had to contend with uncertain and un- 
wise theories, he manfully met all opposition; and if defeated in 
his plans and recommendations, he submitted to defeat with calm- 
ness and dignity, preferring failure to any compromise. His de- 
fense of truth 45 honest opinion was a marked feature in the 
career of this noble man, and this should be cherished and remem- 
bered of him, as it is the keystone of all that is lofty in character 
and the most fitting armor for the greatest in this world’s arena. 

The important lesson to be drawn from such a life of upright 
and independent action, that vitalized the whole being of Dr. Phil- 
brick, should create an anxious desire in teachers, especially to 
foster and develop those leading and prominent features which gave 
a peculiar charm to his public and official life; and it should be 
the constant aim of all to cultivate and unfold in their teaching that 
independence and conscientiousness which prepare the opening and 
receptive minds of the young for stations of usefulness and honor 
in life’s career. JOSHUA BATES, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


REPLIES TO “SEXTUS QUINTUS.” 


THANK YOU, 

Thank you, Mr. Sextus Quintus, for your,—I was going to say 
impudence, but I won’t,—your desire to be treated politely. It 
would be pleasant to have an introduction to these time-honored 
friends. ‘* They talk well,’’ as you say, and we recognize their 
countenances; have met them so often that some of us had been in 
the habit of thinking the owners had long since sunk into oblivion, 
leaving only an impression,—a word-picture for us. These are 
sweet pictures; they are the pictures looked upon, repeated, and 
sung by our grandparents. Don’t let them be lost entirely from 
the face of the earth; that would seem like ki/ling off the old people 
when they reach a certain age, because they might bother us too much. 
Let’s set them aside (these familiar words, I mean) ; they have served 
their day; bring out the strong, new, fresh, and inspiring gems 
from living authors, or those who have lived so recently that we 
still mourn their loss. Such men and women may be brought face 
to face with our pupils and inspire them to nobler lives. Some of 
us were taught those words when children; we are, and have been, 
for the last quarter of a century, teaching the same to other little 
ones. We feel as if the strength and nourishment from those words 
were exhausted some time ago. We might be inspired with some- 
thing new. Yours thankfully, M. E. J. 


** COURAGE BROTHER,” ETC. 


In your issue of March 4, on page 189, ‘‘ Sextus Quintus”’ calls 
for some information about ‘‘ Courage, brother!’’ ete. I have a 
copy of the stanzas in a scrap-book, with the author’s name given 
as John F. Cowan,—probably the physician of that name who lived 
in New York City some years ago. My scrap-book copy was pasted 
in some twenty years ago. FREDERIC TOWNSEND, 

New Orleans, March, 1886. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ‘The resignation of Rev. A. E. Winship, as district secre- 
tary of the New West Education Commission, at the eastern office, 
is received by the officers of this society with sincere regret. Mr. 
Winship’s services have been of signal use to the cause. His vivid 
apprehension of the situation, his enthusiasm, his eloquence, versa- 
tility, and tact, and peculiar ‘ faculty’ for doing things, and get- 
ting others also to give and to do (as Sam Jones would say) ‘ on 
just that line,’ have appeared to admirable advantage here.’’—Dr. 
SIMEON GILBERT, of Chicago, in The Congregationalist. 


Rev. A. E. Winsurp,—Dear Sir :—I most heartily congratu- 
late THE JOURNAL on having secured your services in the capacity 
in which you are connected with it now. Iam delighted with the 
editorial pages this week. To wish THE JOURNAL increased suc- 
cess and prosperity under your leadership, would be entirely un- 
necessary. I trust your work may be as pleasant to yourself as it 


will be profitable to your readers.—THomas M. BALLIET, Supt, 
of Sehools, Reading, Penn. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 1, 1886, 


Tuenre is no higher art than the best teaching. 


Lay your plans early for Bar Harbor or Topeka. 


Never allow any one to tempt you into an expression 
that discounts your profession. 


Tue profession as a whole is honored when the sum- 
mer meetings, like the American Institute of Instruction 
at Bar Harbor, and the National Association at Topeka, 
are largely attended. Whatever benefits the profession, 
benefits every member of it. Do your part for the suc- 
cess of some such gathering, by your attendance. 


One of the best things we have yet secured for THE 
JOURNAL is a series of ten reports of the lectures on 
Botany by Dr. Goodale of Harvard College, popularized 
for the public, now being delivered at the Natural His- 
tory Rooms, Boston, before the Woman’s Educational 
Union, and exquisitely and specially reported for us by 
Miss Estelle M. Hatch, formerly a teacher, but now on 
the editorial staff of the Boston Globe, under the general 
title “The Teacher’s Note Book,” under which she will 
regularly furnish our readers the condensed cream of the 
lecture-field in Boston and Cambridge. 


Tue Buarr Bix Lives.—We have rarely been 
more pleased than with the turn affairs took on the Blair 
educational bill in Congress on Monday. The report 
went out a week ago that it had been smothered in the 
House Committee, but private advices assured us that the 
end was not yet. Mr. Willis of Kentucky introduced the 
Blair Bill and moved its reference to the Committee on 
Labor, and though vigorously opposed, it was so referred 
by a vote of 139 to 112. This does not necessarily assure 
the passage of the bill, but it does assure it a hearing by 
the House. Its friends are willing to abide by the result 
in such # case, though they were unwilling to see it con- 
demned without a hearing. . 


TenvreE OF Orrice.—-The West cannot understand why 
this question is at the front in the East at this time. It 
is in the air because the question of security of the posi- 
tion of the ablest teachers is questioned. It is not so 
much because of anything that has been violently done as 
because of numerous stray abuses of the annual election 
plan. Prof. L.W. Anderson, of the English High School, 
put it neatly when he said he had been under fire by the 
Boston school board in thirty-four annual elections, and 
he would like to die with the feeling that he was through 
with such inspection. It is unquestionably true that 
manly independence upon all questions is curtailed by the 
annual election scheme. In Boston the mayor and every 


living ex-mayor has signed the petition. The majority of 
the school committee and a number of the more dis- 
tinguished ex-members of the board in nearly every city 
of the State have petitioned for the passage of the measure. 
The success of the school is in the teacher. With good 
teachers the schools are a success, pupils are advanced, 
inspired, and ennobled, whatever may be the appoint 
ments. Normal schools, institutes, supervision, luxurious 
buildings, apparatus, are valuable only as they have the 
best of natural talent in the teacher. We have been 
magnifying the accessories of teaching until it is well to 
do something which shall put a premium upon the teacher, 
upon the best natural talent for teaching. The next requi- 
site, and one that is almost as indispensable, is the cireum- 
stantial inspiration to put the best life, thought, and heart 
into the work, untrammeled, unchafed, unlimited. There 
must be that appreciation of its mission, that confidence 


98/in its security, that zest in it which gives an ardent desire 


to make the profession a life-work. This can only come 
when there is security. Whatever else may be said, 
written, and done for the teacher and his work, he cannot 
be entirely happy and quietly contented so long as he is 
made the target of temporarily disaffected members of the 
school board annually. It is not so much that he fears 
the loss of position as that he fears the humiliation of a 
random shot which would injure him in the eyes of the 
pupils. The standard of educational work, the character 
of the men and women in the profession, the quality of 
their service, the effectiveness of the school system, the 
benefit to the pupils, society, and the State, will be notice- 
ably improved when there is greater security through a 
tenure-of-office law, such as has aided every European 
nation that has secured fame through its schools. 


CriticisM.—Teachers should stand by their fraternity. 
Physicians are loyal to their craft against all attacks; 
lawyers never admit any weaknesses in their guild so long 
as the professional methods are followed; clergymen are 
jealous of the prerogatives of the cloth. Is it so with 
teachers? We fear there is a false philosophy that would 
prompt the more active and progressive to criticise the 
weaker by ridiculing the members who are not up to their 
standard. We speak from extended observation when we 
say that we believe the quantity, quality, and spirit of the 
work done by the teachers of America average as well as 
that of either of the professions. There is no larger per- 
centage of quacks in the school-room than in the sick 
room; no greater average of non-brilliant, unsuccessful 
men in pedagogy than in law; no more teachers, as a 
rule, who decline to accept advance thought and new 
light among teachers than clergymen. Brilliant men and 
women are a scarce article in every profession, society, 
and age. Our best institution is in danger of being a mis- 
fortune. In supervision is our great hope of advance- 
ment, but without due care this is liable to advertise the 
profession falsely. Supervision would be a good thing in 
law, medicine, or the ministry; but think of the effect of 
publishing, by report, institute, convention, or address, 
what an expert supervisor of doctors discovered in his in- 
vestigation of patients, remedies, and care. What a panic 
there would be if the same freedom of official criticism 
was indulged in, in that profession, that we are tempted to 
indulge in teaching. Let us have the most rigid exami- 
nations, the most faithful supervision; but let us speak 
personally, kindly, helpfully to the weak and heedless. 

Have you ever had a consultation of physicians in your 
family? Do you remember how they all came out from 
their conference and assured you that everything was 
going on all right, that the case had been understood and 
the treatment satisfactory? Did you not observe, how- 
ever, that the attending physician immediately changed 
his remedies, radically varied the hygienic treatment? 
He had learned some things from his brother physician 
that you will never know, and it is better that you never 
should know. The peace of the world would be disturbed 
if every one knew the plain talk that is indulged in prior 
to that eminently comforting assurance that there is great 
satisfaction with the conduct of the case. Why cannot 
our pedagogical consultations be marked by somewhat of 
the same fraternal loyalty that protects the mistakes of 
the medical men? Is it because the teacher is professedly 
looking after the mistakes in recitation, until he chronic- 
ally looks for weaknesses in the school-room? Whatever 


be the cause, is it not time to seek a remedy? Shall we 


not secure better work, in less time, with inappreciable 
sacrifices, if we hold the reputation of every member of 
the profession sacred so long as his character is unassail- 
able? We shall endeavor to eliminate the fault-finding 
vein, the critical tendency from our columns and from the 
profession, so far as our voice and pen have influence, 
We shall be all the more free to suggest and advocate 
vital reforms because of our endeavor to be loyal to the 
fraternity first, last, and always. 


ELECTIVE STUDIES. 


To all who are interested in the recent discussions of 
the elective system in collegiate instruction, the last “ Re- 
ports of the President and Treasurer of Harvard College” 
contain matter of great and permanent value. For the 
first time in the history of the controversy, President 
Eliot has been permitted to make answer to the various 
objections against his theories by the testimony of experi- 
ence. He has here given a carefully-tabulated exhibit of 
the selection of studies, made during three consecutive 
years, by each student in the classes of "84 and ’85. In 
all, 350 individual cases are presented. No names are 
given, numbers being substituted therefor, and the num- 
bers are assigned in the order of rank. The studies se- 
lected by each student, and his average standing, are 
given. Upon this table President Eliot has based a dis-, 
cussion of six distinct points which have been more or less 
mooted in the controversy; viz., 1. The degree of special- 
ization in study which liberty of choice has produced. 
2. The wisdom of the choice, as regards continuity of 
study in successive years. 3. The supposed prevalence of 
a disposition to choose easy subjects. 4. The expediency 
of limiting choice by what is called the grouping system. 
5. The effect of diversity of studies upon the intellectual 
life of the college. 6. The meaning of the bachelor’s 
degree. 

As preliminary to the discussion of these topics the 
president remarks, in the first place, that “the elective 
system is not an abandonment of system. It allows every 
student to choose what the subjects of his study shall be ; 
but the amount of his work is prescribed, and its quality 
tested by means of periodical examinations, essays, labora- 
tory work,” ete. ; and in the second place, that “ election 
of studies in some large measure by the individual stu- 
dent, or selection for him, is absolutely inevitable ; for no 
single student can in four years take more than a small 
fraction of the instruction given in Cambridge in the lib- 
eral arts.” 

The second of these observations, it may be remarked 
in passing, affords a key to much of the diversity of judg- 
ment which able educators have expressed upon the whole 
subject. Harvard College is in many respects sui gen- 
eris. With its princely endowment of five millions of 
dollars, its two hundred professors and officers, and its 
fifteen hundred students, it is in a measure lifted out of 
comparison with the great body of American colleges. 
The methods pursued here could not, in the nature of 
things, become a model for general imitation, and need 
not be taken as indicating a general rule for collegiate 
instruction. The advance in the requirements for admis- 
sion has created a corresponding advance in the average 
age of students, so that, as a matter of fact, this report 
shows twenty years as the average age of those who made 
the selections here described. 

Bearing these things in mind, it will probably be con- 
ceded that President Eliot has made out a very good case 
in favor of his theory. Confessing, as he does, that the 
details of management are yet tentative and in some re- 
spects incomplete, it is clear that, for Harvard College, 
the elective system has proved itself to have many decided 
advantages. Very interesting are the facts brought to 
light in this inquiry respecting the wisdom of choice man- 
ifested by the 350 students under the elective system. 
Inconsecutive or aimless selections are hard to find. It 
is plain that natural good sense and right purpose have 
combined with certain natural guides and influences to 
produce a wise choice in a very large majority of in- 
stances. 

The question, whether the elective system develops a 
tendency to choose easy courses or easy-going teachers is 
discussed at considerable length, and illustrated by a spe- 
cial table embracing four consecutive years. The facts 
presented are certainly very encouraging. Doubtless 
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Harvard College is not exempt from her quota of drones 
and shirks,—unless the elevated standard of requirements 
for admission may have reduced the percentage somewhat, 
__but it does not appear from the tables here presented 
that this class have been specially attracted or unduly fos- 


tered. 


HOW COL. HIGGINSON WAS EDUCATED. 


Born in the classic shade of Harvard, pleasantly noticed 
as a baby by Edward Everett, tended by no less a nurse 
than Rowena Pratt, the wife of Longfellow’s “ Village 
Blacksmith,” he was a frequenter of the library of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ father. His mother read to him 
from the best English classics. Jared Sparks, Dr. Pal- 
frey, Margaret Fuller, were visitors of his boyhood 
home. Lowell.and Story were schoolmates. He was 
early taught to read, went to primary school at an early 
age, and at eight was sent to an “exceedingly rough 
school,” kept by William Wells, an Englishman, and a 
good classical scholar. It was a boarding school on the 
old English plan, with a brutalizing effect on the boys. 
He was only a day pupil, escaping, as a rule, the use of 
the birch, which was always in Mr. Wells’ hands. At 
thirteen he entered Harvard “with some precocity of in- 
tellect and corresponding immaturity of character,—an 
inconvenient combination, which perplexed till gradua- 
fion, at the absurdly early age of seventeen,” the youngest 
in the class. He liked everything taught in college. 
Professor Pierce’s mathematical enthusiasm enkindled 
the pupil with a zeal, still apparent, in figures. There 
were few experiments in chemistry or electricity, and but 
few recitations from memory in natural history, though 
he with others extemporized a voluntary class. He regrets 
that he had not modern advantages in these directions, 
since he has suffered from it ever since. They were not 
encouraged, scarcely permitted, to do thorough work in 
anything. The marking system was a great hindrance to 
success, taking as it did much of the teacher’s thought. 
He graduated with skill in reading Greek and Latin, but 
with little or no knowledge of the world of ancient art or 
manners. The training in English could hardly have 
been improved for working purposes. He says he rarely 
writes, even now, for three hours, without recalling some 
caution or suggestion of Prof. Edward Channing. Mod- 
ern languages were well taught. Professor Longfellow 
used to bring his proof-sheets to the class-room and read 
them. After being out two years as a teacher in a pri- 
vate family, he returned to Cambridge and devoted two 
years to an “immense diversity of reading,” largely in 
German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish. This was the way 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson was educated, as he 
tells us in an autobiographie sketch in the April Forwm,— 
a gentleman of fine literary parts, with enough of the 
eccentric in his life to lend flavor to his writings, in which 
there is seldom a trace of the “departures” that he per- 
sonally favors. 


AMONG THE SCHOOLS. 


We shall be among the schools as much as the tyranny 
of the editorial sanctum will allow, and shall report 
what we see. At first we shall of necessity visit near 
home, but later we shall see the schools farther West. 
Our aim will be to know the schools and the schoolmen in 
their work, that we may be in direct sympathy with the 
school-room ; beyond that that we may report to our read- 
ing hosts the best things we see, the things that we think 
our readers would have been glad to see, and will be 
pleased to view through our eyes. 

The Prince School, in the midst of the wealthiest dis- 
trict of Boston, among a people who have, in days past, 
largely patronized select private schools, attracted us the 
other day because of an inviting calisthenic exhibition at 
midday, under the direction of the master, E. B. Young, 
Esq. The building, located on Exeter street, is an archi- 
tectural gem, the ideal grammar building, designed by 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., modeled after the best 
European theories, and was the pioneer of the world re. 
nowned Boston Latin School building. Two stories, 


with six class-rooms on each floor ; with a beautiful hall 
midway the upper story; with luxurious basement and 
closet appointments ; with four large windows, on the left 
of the scholars, in each room; with double windows, in- 
side blinds and holland curtains; with a neat ante-room 


for each school-room,—there is little left that the most ex- 
acting teacher could suggest by way of improvement. 
Five classes, one at a time, gave a calisthenic exhibition, 
free and with dumbbells, in the hall with a select andience 
of prominent gentlemen and the wives of statesmen, law- 
yers, merchant princes, and literary dignitaries. There 
is no private school in the land,—and no higher honor 
could be paid it,—that has a wealthier or more socially- 
exacting patronage than the Prince School, and no teacher 
who more completely gratifies his constituency than Mr. 
Young. 


LOUISIANA. 


A late report to the Louisiana Educational Society of 
New Orleans, by Prest. William Preston Johnston, of 
Tulane University, gives an encouraging account of edu- 
cational progress in the Pelican State. Within two years 
Tulane University has been placed on the ground and 
thoroughly organized. Not only are the ordinary de- 
partments of high school, collegiate, medical, and law 
instruction well sustained, with increasing numbers, but 
an excellent school of manual training has been estab- 
lished, with evening classes of men and women, for draw- 
ing. An extensive course of free lectures is now the lit- 
erary sensation of New Orleans, having thoroughly rev- 
olutionized the habits of the people of that city in regard 
to attendance on such entertainments. Many of these 
lectures are given to teachers, and a normal association of 
the common school teachers of the city has been estab- 
lished. Attendance on the public schools of New Orleans 
has increased fifteen per cent. in two years, and the two 
high schools have gained largely. There are, however, 
15,000 children in New Orleans still out of school. 

In the State something is being done. Hon. Warren 
Easton, State Superintendent, is at work, having inau- 
gurated teachers’ institutes during the past year. The 
new State Normal School, at Natchitoches, is well spoken 
of, having fifty-six students and five teachers. Several 
of the parishes or counties are moving to impose a 
local school tax, and the friends of education assist in 
various indirect ways. There is a growing determination 
through the State to change the constitution in a way that 
will enable the people to impose a suitable tax for com- 
mon schools, and the coming legislature may be influenced 


in that way. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Harvard has 1,500 students. 

— Lehigh University Chapel cost $250,000. 

— Prof. Huxley demands more culture for the schools. 

— Richard Grant White died one year ago next Thursday. 

— Teaching is the noblest of professions and the sorriest of trades. 
—A Proverb. 

— £6,000, or nearly $30,000, is the salary of the head master of 
Harrow, and also of Eton. 

— Six women took out patents the first week of March. Who 
says they have no inventive genius ? i 

— Elk Falls, Kansas, is the address of Mrs. Philleo, formerly 
Miss Prudence Crandall, of Connecticut. 

— The power to do some useful thing for man must be the last 
analysis of educational truth.—C. H. Ham. 

— Tuesday and Wednesday are the anniversary days of the battle 
of Shiloh, which occurred April 6 and 7, 1862. 

— Mr. Hutcheson Posnett receives a salary of $4,000 in the chair 
of Classics, in the University of New Zealand. 

— Holland spends annually on its university £136,000. Scot 
land, with nearly the same population, only £30,000. 

— The steam-engine has been the study of inventors for 100 
years ; and there have been improvements and inventions on it every 
year. 

— Union Theological Seminary, New York, has the table around 
which sat the American members of the committee that revised the 
New Testament. 

—George Stevenson invented the locomotive in 1825, and al- 
ready the locomotives of America alone doa work equal to the 
mechanical foree of 500,000,000 men. 

— Mr. M. R. Chase, of New York, for ten years with Taintor 
Bros., Merrill & Co., has already taken charge of Appleton & Co.’s 
interest as general agent for New England, 92 Franklin Street, 
Boston. He was one of the Plymouth Co. teachers in other years. 

— Prof. W. Whitman Bailey, of Brown University, will deliver 
the poem at the public exercises attendant on the 53d annual con- 
vention of Psi Upsilon, to be held at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., May 6. 

— W. A. Mowry, of Education, had a brilliant paper before the 
Phillips-Andover reunion, at the Parker House, last week. He 
was selected to present to the academy the portrait of Prof. Morse 
of telegraphic fame. 

— Mr. J. J. Lyons, for eight years with Cowperthwait’s New 


England branch office in Boston, has become the N. E. repre- 
sentative of the J. H, Frink Company, of Detroit. He is one of 


the best known among the agents of the East, and has the good 
wishes of all friends. 

The Citizen, edited by members of the American Institute of 
Civies, promises to furnish valuable articles by the ablest writers 
upon politics, economic questions, and at the same time to repre- 
sent the thought of the young men of the day. 

— A five-year-old, who went to the school for the first time, 
eame home at noon and said to his mother: ‘‘ Mamma, I don’t 
think that teacher knows much.’’ ‘‘ Why not, my dear?’ ‘ Why, 
she kept asking questions all the time. She asked where the Mis- 
sissippi River was.’’—Society Journal. 

— The Rev. Dr. Barrows of Reading has accepted the appoint- 

ment of the trustees of Whitman College to raise funds for that 
young imstitution. It has q splendid field in Washington Territory, 
east of the Cascades. The doctor is well at home in the West, and 
his late visit there of three months make him well qualified for the 
work. 
— James F. Blackinton, of the Emerson School, Boston, made 
an address before the Massachusetts Legislative Committee on Edu- 
cation that was a classic presentation of the cause of educators and 
education as they appear in the Tenure of Office issue. In analysis, 
logic, rhetorical and oratorical art, it is rarely equaled by the 
lawyer or the clergyman. 

— One hundred and fifty students of the State University of 
Mississippi, at Oxford, have petitioned the’ authorities to put out 
the score of young lady students now admitted to that institution. 
As the girls swept the board at the last commencement, taking the 
chief honors, it may be necessary that they should pack their trunks 
and get outside the campus to give the boys a chance. 

— Knowledge is like current coin. A man may have some right 
to be proud of possessing it if he has worked for the gold of it, and 
assayed it, and stamped it, so that it may be received of all men as 
true; or earned it fairly, being already assayed. Be assured there 
is no part of the furniture of a man’s mind which he has a 
right to exult in, but that which he has hewn and fashioned for 
himself,— Ruskin. 

— In 1852 Fanny Fern (Sarah Payson Willis), afterward Mrs. 
James Parton, was living in destitution, receiving but six dollars a 
week for the support of herself and child, this being paid her by 
the two Boston papers,—the Olive Branch and the True Flag,—for 
which she wrote weekly. The first intimation she had of better 
times was the offer, outright, of $1,000 in cash, or ten cents a vole 
ume, for the privilege of publishing a volume of her short sketches, 
It was a genuine surprise. 

— At Harvard College the authorities deem that $484 per year 
is the extreme minimum on which a student can exist; to be eco- 
nomical, $592 is essential; to be moderate, $812; while $1,360 is 
classed as very liberal. A somewhat similar scale of expenses obtains 
at Yale, life at these institutions being about equally costly, At 
Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, Ann Arbor, ete., the cost is perhaps 
30 per cent. less. 

— Shingles are usually 16 inches long, and are put up in bundles 
of 24 courses, 20 inches wide, 4 bundles containing 1,000 shingles ; 
1,000 shingles, laid 4 inches to the weather, are estimated to cover 
109 square feet ; laid 4} inches to the weather, to cover 120 square 
feet ; and 5 inches, 133 square feet. Carpenters allow 6 pounds 4- 
pennynails, or 5 pounds, 3-pennynails to 1,000 shingles. Lathsare 
4 feet long, 1} inches wide, } inch thick. There are 100 to a 
bunch. 1,000 laths, } inch apart, cover 55 square yards; 7 pounds 
of 3-pennynails are used to the 1,000 laths.—Supplement. 

— Massachusetts will receive $1,152,116 of $77,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress when the Blair bill passes. The question is 
raised, ‘‘ What will she do with it?’’ Good as her schools now 
are, there are many sections of the State where it could be appro- 
priated to advantage. ‘There are ways in which it could be appiied 
to rural districts for purposes of supervision, or increasing the pay 
of teachers who now suffer from too slight remuneration. We 
would not ask for the passage of the bill for the sake of the older 
States, but there is not one of them that would not be positively 
and extensively benefited by any financial inspiration of the kind. 


— The best new thing in education in Louisiana is the State 
Normal School, established last autumn at Natchitoches. Dr. E. 
E. Sheib, the principal, is the son of a well-known clergyman and 
educator in Baltimore,—a graduate of a German university,—with 
rare fitness for his difficult position. By labors that can hardly be 
appreciated the school has been organized, and now numbers sixty 
pupils, housed in the spacious buildings of an old convent school, 
with fertile grounds and pleasant groves in its large estate. No- 
where has a more honest and reliable beginning of normal instruc- 
tion been made. The sehool is connected with the new institute 
system of the State, and during May and June its faculty, with 
Supt. Easton, will meet the teachers of several districts. 


— S. R. Winchell & Co., of Chicago, have opened an eastern 
office at 30 Franklin street, Boston, which has become a central 
point for the publishers of school books. In the same building 
are D. Lothrop & Co., William Ware & Co., John Allyn, J. H. 
Butler, Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., A. Lovell & Co., Edgar 
O. Silver, and the Interstate Publishing Company. In the same 
block are Willard Small, Clark & Maynard, and the New England 
News Company; and on the other side of the street, Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. ; around the corner, two doors from Franklin street, 
on Hawley, are C. W. Clark, dealer in School Supplies, and E. 
H. Butler & Co. In the next block eastward are Ivison, Blakeman , 
Taylor & Co., and Henry A. Young & Co. Crossing the next street 
we come to Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, and the J. B. Lippincott 
Company; and on the opposite side of the street, D. Appleton & 
Co. On Hawley street, also, next Block to Franklin, are Porter 
& Coates, Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Geo. F. King & Merrill, and the Library 
Bureau. All these houses are within a radius of a single block 
from the corner of Hawley and Franklin streets. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Lire oF Henry Wapsworta LONGFEL- 
Low. With Extracts from his Journals and 
Correspondence. By Samuel Longfellow. 


Boston : Ticknor & Company. 2 vols., 450 
. each; price, $6.00. 
e life of no man of letters could be more 


welcome than that of the admired, honored, be- 
loved poet of ‘‘ creative imagination, airy fancy, 
exquisite grace, harmony and simplicity, rhetor- 
ical brilliancy, and incisive force,’ who vitalized 
everything he touched in verse, by the sympathy 
of his nature. He always touched humanity with 
voice or pen tenderly. Humanity’s response is in 
the welcome given these exquisite volumes, which 
could not have been written with more apprecia- 
tive fervor or more modest, classic phrase, and 
could not have been issued with more delicate ele- 
gance than from the press of Ticknor & Co. As 
a biography it is complete in a sense that no other 
writer could have made it. The boyhood life is 
tenderly revealed, not from the stand-point of a lit- 
erary critic, not as one who tries to write, but the 
most delicately sensitive memories of a devoted 
brother. School days and college years are briefly 
but significantly portrayed. Where the profes- 
sional biographer would have reveled in the abund- 
ant material, we are given all that is of any real 
interest without any of the tediousness that usually 
afflicts. In turning the pages as the paper-knife 
runs through the uncut leaves, the impression is 
that the biographer tarries too long on his early 
foreign travels, but as we read, and find Mr. 
Longfellow’s choicest descriptions, with a vein of 
wit rarely revealed by him, intermingled with 
original art sketches, we regret that it so soon 
shades into his professional days at Bowdoin, only 
to rejo ce us by emerging into a second European 
tour, prolonged but delightfal. 
The Cambridge home, life, work, and friends 
are left to appear as visitors here and there, deli- 
cate glimpses in journals, letters, and poems. One 
of the most genuine phases of the writer’s art is 
the ease, oil taste, and discriminating judgment 
with which he brings into view for a moment's 
entertaining thought the characters worth know- 
ing in both hemispheres for a half-century. The 
world is richer for having in its libraries and upon 
its tables two such elegant volumes as Ticknor & 
Co. have given us in Samuel J .ongfellow’s life of 


his brother, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A Lucky Warr. A Story for Mothers of 
Home and School Life. By Ellen E. Kenyon. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 12mo, extra 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This work, with its graphie pictures of home 
and school life, is full of suggestion for mothers 
and other home educators who feel the grave re- 
sponsibility of their relation to the little people in- 
trusted to their keeping. Written in the form of 
an attractive story, it follows its principal actors 
from childhood to maturity; and, as their budding 
characters develop under the pen of the author, 
we are led to observe the effects of good and bad 
eulture upon minds of considerable natural diver- 
sity. There is aspecial reason why teachers should 
read this interesting and suggestive book, for the 
narrative is an amusing one for all those who are, 
direetly or indirectly, interested in children, and 
is even adapted to the entertainment of the boys 
and girls themselves. We commend it especially 
to the attention of teachers about to award the 
usual premiums forscholarship. The author, her- 
self a teacher, has remembered her co-laborers in 
the field of education whenever the exigencies of 
the story would permit, endeavoring to win among 
her readers appreciation for them and their work. 
A perusal of Chapter LX. will, we are convinced, 
enlist the warmest sympathies of every public 
teacher in the welfare of the book. 

Souvenirs or A Diptomat. Private Let- 
ters from America during the Administrations 
of Presidents Van Baren, Harrison, and Tyler. 
By the Chevalier de Bacourt, Minister from 
France. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 
12mo. Price, $1.50. 

The reader of this entertaining book sees Amer- 
ica as it was in 184), through the spectacles of a 
uinister-plenipotentiary at Washington. It is re- 
plete with shrewd, Frenchy observations and di 

ic humor. Many of these caustic letters do 

not flatter the Americans of his day, but state 
many funny things, among which are, ‘‘ The Yan- 
kees are English at heart.’’ . . ‘‘ They go to Eng- 
land to acquire their tastes, their morals, their 
customs, their fashions; and, to encourage their 
antipathies, they go to France and the French.”’ 
Again he writes: ‘‘ The only fault of the Amer- 
icans is that they will not rest satisfied with their 
success, but will always, in comparing themselves 
with European nations, claim superiority over 
them in everything.”’ . . ‘‘ I admire the American 
who remains American, but feel pity for one who 
considers Europe inferior to his new-born coun- 
try”’; ete. 


History or PepacoGy. By Gabriel Com- 
enn Translated by W. H. Payne, A.M. 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. G00 pp. $1.75. 

_ The translator retains the essentials of the viva- 
cious French style, and the publisher has done 
excellently well by this great resumé of pedagog- 
ical science in history. We have here a brief 
sketch of the life of Compayré; a record of the 
systems of educational philosophies from the earli- 
est Hindoo educational thought; pen-pictures of 
the great writers on pedagogy ; brilliant biog raph- 
ical sketches of tke great teachers of all time; a 
symposium of pedagogical methods. The 
value of the book is in its universality; the per- 
fection of detail; the reliability of its historical 
statements; the clearness of each division; the 


graphic grouping of men and philosophies; the 
unity in arrangement; the breadth of vision; the 
intensity of spirit. We welcome heartily this new 
volume on the science and art of education. 


Mrs. LetcesTer’s and Other Writ- 
ings in, Prose and Verse. By Charles Lamb. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Alfred 
Ainger. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Price, $1.50. 

This volame opens with the ‘‘ Stories for Chil- 
dren”? ; Mrs. Leicester's School”’ complete. 
Three of the stories composing the symposium are 
by Charles Lamb; viz., ‘‘The Witch Aunt”’ ; 
** First Going to Uhurch’’ ; and ‘‘ The Sea Voy- 
age.’’ The others were written by his sister Mary. 
They assume to be the history of several young 
ladies, related by themselves. They are notable 
for their exquisite humor and pathetic qualities. 
The balance of this inviting volume is made up of 
selections from the various prose papers of Lamb, 
followed by prologues, epilogues, and miscellane- 
ous verse, including political squibs, epigrams, ete. 
The notes of Mr. Ainger are excellent, and show 
a thorough study of Lamb's writings and a high 
appreciation of them. As a large portion of the 
contents of this entertaining volume is composed 
of selections not generally found in the ordi- 
nary works of Lamb. It will be read with spe- 
cial interest. Mr. Ainger has wisely rejected much 
that is ascribed to Lamb's pen. He has sifted the 
wheat and garnered it. 


Tue Use or A Lire. Memorials of Mrs. 
Z. P. Grant Barrister. New York: American 
Tract Society. 

This admirable work is calculated to promote 
interest in the Christian education of young women. 
[t narrates the life and labors of a woman who de- 
voted her powers to the cause of training young 
ladies for usefulness. The history of Rev. Joseph 
Emerson’s School at Byfield, Mass., and Miss 
Grant’s labors at Derry as principal of the 
Adams Female Academy, when Mary Lyon, of 
hallowed memories, was her associate,—and also 
at Ipswich, Mass.,—will be read by many with 
deep interest. Her whole life was fruitfal of good ; 
and her plans as a Christian educator, moulding 
her own generation, are models for similar institu- 
tions of our own day. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have ready Exam- 
ples of Differential Equations, with Rules for their 
Solution, by George A. Osborne, S.B., professor 
of Mathematics in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston (announced in THE JOUR- 
NAL some time ago); price, 55 cents. 


Tue National School of Oratory, Phila- 
adelphia, has published An Oration, by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, delivered before that institution 
upon the occasion of its third annual commence- 
ment, held in the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, May 29, 1876. It is properly entitled Ora- 
tory. Price, 40 cents. 


WE have just received a copy of No 27 
Ogilvie’s Popular Reading,—price 30 cents,—con- 
taining nine complete stories. It is printed in 
large type, with handsome lithograph cover, also 
a handsome colored frontispiece, printed in twelve 
colors. For sale by all newsdealers, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by J. 
. oa & Co., publishers, 31 street, New 

ork. 


Mrs. PerxapA, the new novel by Sidney 
Luska, is announced for early publication by Cas- 
sell & Co, New York. It is an advance upon 
the author's first novel, ‘‘ As it was Written,”’ 
and will please an even larger audience. 

Emma Marshall, who counts her readers by the 
hundred thousand, has a new novel in the press of 
Cassell & Co. It is called No. XIII; The Story 
of the Lost Vestal. Ancient Rome is the scene of 
the story, and the ancient Romans are the drama- 
tis persone. 


Tue American Humane Association, im- 
pressed with the importance of the report of the 
Committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
for the protection of birds, which appears in the 
eurrent number of Science, is making arrange- 
ments for the distribution of 100,000 copies, and 
would be glad to receive substantial aid from 
friends of our American birds. The report shows 
that unless immediate measures are taken to pre- 
vent the present rate of destruction, our woods and 
fields will shortly be without birds. 


Joun B. New York, has pub- 
lished Froude’s Historical Essays ; price, 50 cents. 
This volume consists of selections from Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, including the Times of 
Erasmus and Luther, Spinoza, The Dissolution of 
the Monasteries, England’s Forgotten Worthies, 
Homer, Society in Italy in the Days of the 
Roman Republic, Lucian, and Divus Caesar. A 
valuable book for the student of history. Admir- 
ably printed. and substantially bound, with gilt 
top. A marvel of cheapness. 


Tue or WestmINnsTER AB- 
BEY; by Rose G. Kingsley; illustrated. Boston : 
D. Lothrop & Co. ; price, 31.00. Rose Kingsley, 
the author of this pleasant series of papers, is a 
daughter of the late Canon Kingsley, and inherits 
much of her father’s literary talent. The volume 
opens with a brief history of the building of the 
Abbey, with the numerous attendant legends,—and 
very curious some of them are. There are thirty- 
two illustrations, which include views of various 
parts of the Abbey, inside and out, with noted 
monuments and portraits. 


J. FirzGeRaxp, 393 Pearl street, New 


York, has ready Historical Sketch of the Distribu- 


tion of Land in England, by Prof. Wm. Lloyd 
Birkbeck, Cambridge University; price 15 cents, 
post-paid. The question of land distribution is 
attracting attention all over the wor?d, and in 
England its discussion threatens to produce, at no 
distant day, a profound and far-reaching social 
and political revolution. Hence a treatise on the 
principles of land distribution is most timely, and 
must be weleomed by every studious observer of 
the events of current history. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, have 
published The Adirondacks as a Health Resort, 
edited and compiled by Joseph W. Stickler, M.S., 
M.D.; price, $1.00. It shows the benefit to be 
derived by a sojourn in this famous wilderness, in 
eases of pulmonary phthisis, acute and chronic 
bronchitis, asthma, and various nervous affections. 
The fact that climate plays a very important part 
in the treatment of certain diseases cannot be de- 
nied. The purity of air, water, and the influence 
of seclusion that secures quiet and rest, are factors 
found in the Adirondacks essential to the cure of 
positive disease. 

Messrs. A. C. McCiure & Co., Chi- 
cago, have in press for immediate issue, an entirely 
new edition of, Woman in Music, by Mr. George 
P. Upton, author of *‘ The Standard Operas.” 
The present edition is largely rewritten, and 
contains a considerable amount of entirely new 
matter. It is issued in response to a growing de- 
mand for the book in musical circles, and also be- 
cause of the fact that it has recently been placed 
upon the list of books prescribed for the Chautau- 
qua Musical Reading Clubs. It Will be made in 
very pretty and attractive style, and sold at $1.00, 
just one-half the price of the original edition. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE's new book, Zrium- 
phant Democracy, now in the press of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, of New York, will create a sensa- 
tion. Mr. Carnegie, though born in Scotland, and 
a firm lover of the ** old home,”’ is a thorough re- 
publican in sympathy and in practice, and a rad- 
ical of the radicals in his advocacy of a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
{ts author claims that the preparation of this book 
is pure missionary work on his part, and that his 
sole desire in its preparation has been to show his 
countrymen, and to prove by solid facts and fig- 
ures the superiority of republican over monarch- 
ical institutions. This is the true inwardness of his 
book and of its title, Triumphant Democracy. 


lish about March 20, Systems of Education, by 
John Gill, professor of Education, Normal Col- 
lege, Cheltenham, Eng. It is a history and crit- 
icism of the principles, methods, organization, and 
moral discipline advocated by eminent eduecation- 
ists. School education has to become a science. 
At its present standpoint, it is the result of many 
agencies,—individual, social, and national,—and 
these have been varied, and often antagonistic. 
It has been a growth to which the philosopher, the 
politician, the doctrinaire, and the amateur have 
contributed, as well as the actual workers in 
schools. The sketch will stimulate those just 
starting in their profession ever to work with the 
purpose of ultimately placing their art on a scien- 
tific basis. 


Harrer & Bros., New York, have 
ready The Lives of Greek Statesmen, second series, 
by the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., A.M., 
author of ‘‘ A General History of Greece,’’ ete. ; 
price, 75 cents. Every classical teacher and stu- 
dent will weleome this second picture of the Greek 
world, which deals with the eminent statesmen 
whose lives belong, for the most part, to the pe- 
riod of the fatal struggle between Athens and 
Sparta, up to the time preceding the catastrophe 
of the Athenian armament at Syracuse. The 
third series will cover this period. The characters 
and lives sketched in this volume are: Ephialtes, 
Kimon, Perikles, Phormion, Archidamos, Kleon, 
Brosidas, Demosthenes, Aikias, and Hermok- 
rates. 


Tue National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, No. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have just published Practical 
Elocution, by J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., enlarged, 
designed for use in schools and colleges, and for 
all interested in elocution ; 300 pages, handsomely 
bound, post-paid $1.25. This admirable book, 
as its name imports, is a condensed yet comprehen- 
sive treatment of the whole subject of elocution, 
giving brief consideration to all the topics bearing 
upon natural expression. In response to the re- 
quest for illustrative reading matter, the book has 
been enlarged by the addition of one hundred 
pages of the choicest selections, affording the wid- 
est range of practice in the several departments of 
Voite, Articulation, Gesture, Analysis, and Ex- 
apr subjeets which are fully treated in the 

y of the work. We know of no book on the 
subject more meritorious, suggestive, or practical. 


D. Loturop & Co., Boston, have ready 
in their admirable series of books, Through the 
Year with the Poets, edited by Osear Fay Adams; 
March; price, 75 cents. r. Adams has trav- 
ersed the field of English literature to advantage, 
and the choice bits from the various poets which 
he here sets before the reader will be thoroughly 
appreciated. The volume opens with Mr. How. 
ell’s charming poem, ‘‘In Earliest Spring,’’ be- 
ginning,— 

Tossing h 
ike March cometh in, hoarse, with teupestaocs 
Through all the moaning chimneys, and, thwart all the 
Round the shuddering house, threaten! 
house, threatening of winter 
Four original poems are contributed by prominent 
authors: ‘“‘By March Winds Led,’ by Louise 


Chandler Moulton; “March,” by Mrs, Jane G. 


Austin; ‘‘ A Masque of March,”’ by Clinton Seol- 
lard; and “ The Gift of Spring,’’ by Charles 
Miner Thompson. 


A.C. Armstrone & Son, 714 Broadway, 
New York, have ready Armstrong's Primer of 
English History ; for school and family use ; price, 
50 cents. The demand for condensed text-books 
containing the essential points of a subject, log- 
ically arranged, is based upon the experience of 
the best teachers in elementary work. The stu- 
dent needs in the beginning, for his guidance, a 
concise and clear outline. This, completely ac- 
quired, the further elaboration and study of the 
topic can be pursued without the direct aid of an 
instructor. In the department of history such a 
book has proved to be very valuable. The same 
author prepared the Primer of United States 
History, which has had the commendation of the 
most eminent of American teachers, ineluding Dr. 
Hunter, president of the New York Normal Col- 
lege. ‘To reduce to outline the history of England 
from the days of “‘the early Britons’’ to 1880 
was no easy task, yet we find that the author has 
been eminently successful. ‘To follow his admira- 
ble outline will save the time and drudgery of the 
instructor, and enable him to devote his attention 
mainly to actual instruction. The genealogical 
tables of the ruling families and their contempora- 
ries, and the suggestive text and searching test 
questions, combine to make this work a model for 
those beginning the important study of English 
history. 


WE are glad to call the attention of our 
readers to a very important book to teachers and 
pupils, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. It is entitled A School Edition of Words 
and Their Uses, Past and Present ; aStudy of the 
English Language; by Richard Grant White ; 
l6mo; $1.00. The table of contents shows its 
range of valuable discussions: Newspaper En- 
glish ; Big Words for Small Thoughts; British En- 

lish and ‘‘ American English; Style; Misused 
Words; Words that are not Words; Formation of 
Pronouns; Some; Either and Neither; Shall and 
Will; Grammar, English, and Latin; The Gram- 
marless Tongue; How the Exception Proves the 
Rule. During the fifteen years since this work 
was first published it has gained a remarkable de- 
gree of favor. The large and intimate acquaint- 
ance with English literature which it shows, the 
rare critical acumen, the admirable literary schol- 
arship and taste, the vigorous common-sense of its 
eriticisms and statements, and the humor which 
enlightens it,—all these have secured for Words 
and their Uses the admiring respect, if not the 
unanimous assent, of scholars, aud the hearty grat- 
itude of a host of intelligent readers. It should be 
found upon every teacher's desk and in every 
library, private and public, in the land, for handy 
reference, 


Ivison, BuaAkemMAN, Taytor & Co., 
New York, have ready Spencer’s New Copy Books, 
by P. R. Spencer’s Sons. They include a School 
Series of six books, and a Business Series and a 
Ladies’ Series, each of two. The School Series is 
carefully graded to meet the demands of the 
schools, and each book contains all the small let- 
ters, capitals, and figures, which enable the pu- 
pils to get the essentials of a good hand-writing, 
even if they use but one book. In this admirable 
series all superfluous strokes in forming letters and 
figures are discarded ; only plain, simple styles 
are taught. The individual tastes and preferences 
of learners are properly gratified by the ‘‘ optional 
styles of capitals,’’ and, having the exercise of 
choice in styles of letters, do not all write alike, 
but develop an orderly individuality in their hand- 
writing. This meets an objection continually 
urged against copy-book instruction. In this se- 
ries, practice on connected writing, sentences, 
business forms, and letter writing is early intro- 
duced, Such practice frequently comes so late 
that pupils are often compelled to leave school 
without it. The books are very neat and of conven- 
ient size. The publishers emphasize the fact that 
the Spencer’s New Copy Books and the Spencerian 
are entirely distinct series. The former are not 
intended to displace the latter. They are not 
offered to supersede the Spencerian. They are de- 
signed for use in schools or among private learn- 
ers when an abbreviated ‘‘ running hand”? is de- 
sired. This style of bi oe | is based on the prin- 
ciples always advocated in the Spencerian system, 
but with certain modifications made in the interest 
of abridgment. The books may be used as a see 
ries, or singly with any other system,—in onr 
grade or more, whenever it is desired to carry out 
the special design of the series. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Reason and Revelation Handin Hand; by Thomas Mar- 
tin MeWhinney, D.D.; price $1.50. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 

Modern German Reader; edited by C. A. Buckheim, 
Part II.; price 60 cents. The Choice of Books and Other 
Literary Pieces; by Frederic Harrison; price 50 cents. 
London & New York: Macmillan& Co.; for sale by Wil- 
lard Small, Boston. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander the Great and Julius 
Caesar; translated by J. and W. Langhorne; price 10 cts. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Choice Humor for Reading and Recitation: compile’ 
by Chas. C. Shoemaker; price, paper 30 cents, cloth 50 
cents. Young Folks’ Speaker; compiled by Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker; price, paper 15 cents, boards 25 cents. 
Philadelphia: National School of Elocution and Oratory. 

Lord Vandecourt’s Daughter ; a novel ; by Mabel Col- 
lins; price 20 cents. Irish History for English Readers 
by W. 8. Gregg; 25 cents. New York: Harper & Bros? 

he Essentials of Elocution; by Alfred Ayres; price 60 
cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalis. 

Advanced Lesson in English Composition, Analysis, and 
Grammar ; by J. E. Murray; price 90 cents. Philadel- 
phia: John E. Potter & Co. 

Anna Karenina ; ~~ Count Lyof N. Tolstoi; in eight 

arts; translated by Nathan Haskell Dole; price $1.75; 

ew York: Thos. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

Ogilvie’s Popular Reading, No. 28; price 30cents. New 
York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 

Thirty-second Annual Report of the State Commis- 


sioner of Common Schools, to the General Assembly o 
the State of Ohio, for 1885. Columbus, 0.: Myers Broa 
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TOPEKA ATTRACTIONS. 


We shall present, from time to time, illustrated 
articles conneeted with Topeka, the Mecca of 
American teachers in July. The great Southwest 
is one of the attractive sections of our land. To- 
peka is the representative of the country within a 


* radius of five hundred miles. It has ‘‘ boomed’’ 
all its interests in a healthful, permanently pros- 
perous manner. We shall give illustrations of its 
prominent buildings and institutions, with such 
facts as will most readily indicate the spirit and 


THE GROUNDS OF THE COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF 


It is the county seat of Shawnee county, as well 
as the capitol of the State, and is on the Kansas 
River, sixty-eight miles west of the State line. It 
has an unusually fine location, high and command- 
ing, with some of the most charming prairie land- 
scape scenery in the West. The schools, public 


force of its people. 


and private, have a national fame. 


COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. 

Here is a young ladies’ college, with a student 
membership in its various departments,—of which 
we speak later,—of three hundred and jifty, with 
buildings and grounds upon which $175,000 have 
been expended, with plans for enlargement and im- 


BETHANY. 


proving its already delightful buildings and admira- 
ble facilities. This has been accomplshed without 
any endowment,—the fruit of generous, spontane- 
ous benevolence of its friends, many of whom are 
in the East. 

It has, in addition to the usual collegiate course, 
a remarkably successful Kindergarten school ; also 


well-managed primary, preparatory, art, and music 
departments. 

This institution was incorporated on the evening 
of the territorial period of Kansas, under the aus- 
pices of the Episcopal Church, and is devoted ex- 
clusively to the education of girls and young ladies. 


WOLFE HALL, 
COLLEGE OF THE}: OF 


While the religious services are Episcopal, no 
effort of a sectarian character is exercised over its 
pupils. It is a boarding-school for those who may 
desire such accommodations, and seeks to be a per- 
fect Christian home to those placed under its 
charge. Its buildings are of the most substantial 
character, and its grounds are beautifully laid out 
and decorated to please and elevate the susceptible 
young minds that dwell upon them. A chapel is 
connected with the institution, where services may 
be attended on the Sabbath without leaving the 
premises. 

Johnson’s Cyclopedia does not hesitate to say 
that it is the most complete and thorough educa- 
tional institution for girls west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, The professors, from the president 
down, are among the most accomplished educa- 
tors, the most reliable citizens, the most nearly 
parental in their management, the most devout in 
their life, and exceptional in their character and 
influence of any similiar institution in the country. 
It is a gratification to know that the educators of 
the entire land are to enjoy the privilege of visit- 
ing this classic, young ladies institution, so early 
developed by this youthful State. 


LAST YEAR’S GEOGRAPHY 
LESSON REVIEWED. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


ACROSS THE ROCKIES. 

From Livingstone our train winds westward 
climbing higher and higher, until Bozeman tunne 
is reached. Here the road pierces the Belt moun- 
tains at an altitude 5,565 feet above the sea-level. 
Suddenly the light of day is obscured,—the few 
lamps which are lighted serving only to make the 
blackness more visible,—and, with bated breath, 
we feel our way onward, for three quarters of a 
mile, through the very heart of the mountains. 
Emerging with a sigh of relief, we give a back- 
ward glance at the old track over the summit; then 
all our attention is claimed by the glorious pictures 
on either hand, as with aceelerate d we are 
whirled through a wild defile, followed by the 
broad, fertile valley where Fort Ellis is situated. 
This has the usual sleepy look of most of the fron- 
tier posts, the red flags flying away to the right as 
an indication of target practice, being about the 
only indication of life. A few minutes more and 
Bozeman is reached. 

This city has an | ieturesque loca- 
tion, at the eastern end of the allatin valley. It 
has substantial business-blocks, handsome resi- 
dences, and a fine court-house ; but, although it is 
one of the oldest towns on the line, its activities 
have hardly come up to the measure of its natural 
advantages. The Northwest for February says: 
‘* Bozeman should wake up to a realization of its 
opportunity to become the manufacturing centre of 
Montana, The coal fields lying on the Belt moun- 
tains, within sight of the town, are proving so ex- 
tensive as to be practically inexhaustible; and the 
coal is excellent for making steam and also for 
making gas.’ 


e As we left Bozeman and were whirled westward 


through the beautiful Gallatin valley, I was re- 
minded of an incident related by a friend who had 
just returned from a visit to a ranch in that local- 
ity. A two-story building in the centre of the 
nearest village served a double purpose. Its lower 
story was occupied as a church, and the upper one 
as the amusement hall. When a dance was to be 
holden, the church ple obligingly allowed the 
organ to be moved aloft, and, as they Put it, 
* Texas Jack’ layed the organ, while ‘ Buck- 
skin Joe’ and ‘ Buffalo Bill’ fiddled.’’ About 
sixty miles west of Bozeman, Townsend is reached. 
Although it bids fair to become the distributing 
point for a large and fertile section of country, it 
is at present unimportant, save as the nearest sta- 
tion to Montana’s health resort, 
White Sulphur Springs. These springs are 
reached by a stage-ride of thirty-five miles, through 
some of the grandest mountain scenery. The route 
crosses . ed spurs, and follows the cafion of 
Deep Creek for a long distance. This turbulent 
stream,—hemmed in Sy rocky walls,—winds and 
meanders so persistently that fifty-one bridges 
span its swirling waters. The town of White Sul- 
pher Springs has a population of about 500, and is 
a place of residence for wealthy ranch-men. The 
springs, however, claim the chief interest. It is 
said the medical properties of these springs were 
known to the Todians Jong before the pale-face 
crossed the Rockies. ‘To them the spot was neu- 
tral ground; and here, often, warring tribes 
smoked the pipe of peace. The red men, for hun- 
dreds of miles, visited these springs regularly to 
bathe in and drink their health-giving waters; and 
now the cattle are said to come many miles. in 
winter to drink the warm water. 

While we have, in imagination, been wandering 
away to this northwestern ‘‘ Saratoga,’’ our train 
has born us almost to the ‘‘ Gate of the Moun- 
tains.’’ Montana’s capitol,—Helena,—although 
the railroad left it a little out in the cold,—is ra 
idly increasing in wealth and pulation. The 
almost fabulous wealth of the aan mines at Last 
Chance Gulch gave the city a starting ‘‘ boom”’ ; 
and the inhabitants are evidently,—in western par- 
lance,— ‘‘ rustlers,’? who mean to follow every. ad- 
vantage to the utmost. At French Bar, on the 
Missouri, about eighteen miles from Helena, spec- 
imens of tin ore have been discovered. Professor 
Blake of New Haven compared the specimens 


with some from Mexico, declaring that he did not 
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believe the Mexican specimens could be distin-} 9. Multiply the numerator of the fraction by the 

ished from them if the two were mixed. His| integer, or divide the denominator. 
eats is, that veins of the ore exist as in Mex-| 10. Quantity is anything which can be measured 
ico, and that the mountains should be progpected ;| by a unit; Figure is a character used to represent 
adding, that the discovery of such lodes would be|a number; Proportion is a method of expressing 
of national importance. From Helena westward | equality of ratios; Interest is an allowance made 
@ grand mountain panorama is spread before us. | for the use of money that is borrowed ; eube root 
“ Above us are snow drifts a hundred poses gis. is one of three equal factors of a number. 

And mountains of bullion that would whiten a noon, GEOGRAPHY. 

That would silver the face of the Harvester’s moon.” oe place situated on the tropic of Capricorn is 

Nineteen miles from Helena the road pierces | 234° south latitude; on the Polar Circle, 80°. 

2. (Can not print this. ) 


the main range of the Rockies at Mullan tunnel 
(3,850 feet in length, and 5,547 feet above sea-| 3. The Alps, north and east ; Pyrennes, east and 
level). Gamson and Missoula are both passed| west; Carpathian, east and northwest ; Balkan, 


during the night. It is expected that the coming | northeast; Himalaya, northwest. . 
season will see a branch line built connecting the| 4. Southeasterly on Adriatic Sea, through straits 
former town with Butte. This, if we except Ju- of Atlanta; southeast through Mediterranean Sea, 
neau City, Alaska, is the busiest and richest min-|through Suez Canal ; south through Red Sea, 
ing camp in the United States,— Virginia City | through Straits of Babel Mandel ; east through the 
and ville both yield the honors to this new | Gulf of Aden, Arabian Sea; east through Straits 
claimant. Althongh a digression, it may not be|}of Mallaca to China Sea; northeast on Pacific 
out of place before leaving Montana, to state that | Ocean to Tokio. 

the income from the mines in 1885 exceeded that| 5. (Can not print the map.) , k 
of 1884, which was $0,750,000 in gold and silver.| 6. At first, in a journey west from Indianapolis 

We cross the Marent Gulch in the early morn-|to the Pacific Ocean, the only change in climate is 
ing. Here a trestle-bridge, nearly nine hundred | that of dryness on the plains and highlands ; then 
feet long, spans the cafion. The effect is weird |very much milder in winter on the eastern side of 
and strange as we gaze down into the blackness |the mountains. In the higher regions the summers 
beneath, or watch the engine as it winds on,/are cold; on the west side of the mountains the 
twisting and turning far ahead of us as it follows|climate is mild in temperature, but it represents 
the se tine windings of the track. If one can | great extremes of moisture. . 

Scie tae morning nap and watch the gloom} 7. Standard time differs from local time accord- 
grow gray, then rosy as the shades are fairly van-|ing to the location in distance west of the eastern 
quished,—chased away by Wabun’s ‘silver ar-| boundary line of the standard division. 
rows,’’—and 8. Mt. Heela the rt of 
soph ee gun looks out, Vesuvius, in south part of Italy; Popocatapetl, in 
This amphitheatre of southern part of M Black Mountains, in the 
- |northern part of the Great Desert’of Sahara; Mt. 
the memory of the scene will long linger with him. | Katahdin. in northern part of Maine. 
Along the Jocko to its junetion with the Flat- 9 Principal causes are the sun’s heat and the 
head, still on until the united streams,—Pend| .tction of the earth. 
d’ Oreille, now,—mingle their bright waters with) Ohio has a rich, productive soil; mild, but 
Missoula’s turbid flood, taking the name Clark's changeable climate. Its chief products are wheat, 
Fork of the Columbia. Following still the devi-| . coal. wool, and garden-stuff. 
ous water-way, we look out at towering hills, 
grouped picturesquely, or at a deep-worn cafion GRAMMAR. 
ugh which some impetuous stream brings trib-| 1, Classes of words. 
ute. In the midst of this grand scenery we bid} 92, By its use. 3. None whatever. 
adieu to Montana and cross the line into Idaho. 4. Who is applied to persons; which to persons, 
animals, and things; what, to things. Objects are 
not expressed by either relative or interrogative 
pronouns. 

5. When it is the object of a transitive verb or 
governed by a preposition. 

6. Possessive plurals that end in s are formed 
by placing the apostrophe after the s ; those which 
do not end in s, by suffixing s with an apostrophe 
before it. 

7. They is the subject; never fail is the predi- 
eate, modified by the adjective element, ‘‘ Who 
die in a just cause.”’ 

8. ‘May fight again,” ‘that’s slain,’ modifies he. 


INDIANA. 


ANSWERS TO EXAMINATION QUES- 
TIONS. 


tSee JOURNAL, Mareh 11, page 155.) 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. Upon the principle that to divide both terms 
of a fraction by the same number does not change 
the value. ° 9. (a) ** That custom 0) quite popular ”’ 

ly, is tautology. ‘Have”’ is wrong; 

2. 1 hr. 20 min. 24 see. difference in time equals Sormerly, says : : 

a difference of 20° 6 longitade. 90° 25’ less 2° 6’ | Stowld be has to agree with its subject, vowel, im the 
= 70° 19’, the longitude of the other city. w'10. By the synopsis of a verb, is meant the prin- 

&. (a) Four hundred sixty-seven thousand twenty- cipal parts. By the conjugation of a verb, is meant 
one ten thousandths. Seven million three hun- tie 
dred hundred thousandths. (c) Fight hundred nine, | ° ®" F 
an 1. Beeause the settlers in the eastern and north- 

4. The answer to this question is 40,9714{].| ern parts of America desired to find a home and 
Begin with the last number and perform the oper-| were willing to labor to subdue the soil and the 
wilds of a country, while jo settled in 

. Forty acres = 6400 square rods. ch side| tral and South America were adventurers in seare 
of the square field is send to the (6400 = 80 ot gold, and too lazy to work. j 
rods. To fence it will require four times 80 rods,} 2. The condemnation for heresy and exile of 
== 320 rods. Roger Williams by the Massachusetts Colony. 

6. He sold 2 of 3, = 2 of the steamboat, for| This action of the colonial government was diamet- 
Te ot At this rate the value of } is $9,000; and| rically opposed to the alleged cause for the settle- 
of $, $45,000. ment of the colony. 

7. 4}44 miles equals 2604 feet. The forward; %. His campaign with Braddock served to in- 
wheel will revolve 1680 times; the hind wheel will| troduce him to the American colonies as a capable 
revolve 1560 times; the forward wheel will revolve| and trustworthy soldier, whose fidelity to the com- 
120 times more than the hind wheel. mon eause of the united colonies could not be dis- 


8. $40.54. puted. 


4. To restore the financial credit of the govern- 
ment; to fix the seat of government; to organize 
the territory southwest of the Ohio ; to protect 
American commerce, and to settle boundary-lines 
between the United States and the claims of foreign 
countries. 

5. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. The freedom and equality granted by the 
Ordinance of ’87 bad the effect to develop the un- 
bounded resources of these new States with un- 
paralleled rapidity. 

6. The singular feature which marked the Treaty 
of Ghent was, that not one of the distinctive issues 
of the war was settled, or even mentioned. The 
moral effect was to establish among the nations of 
the earth a wholesome respect for the American 
flag on every ocean as well as on the land. 

7. George Washington, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, John 
Q. Adams, Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren, 
William H. Harrison, John Tyler. 

8. By its tendency to array the solid North 
against the solid South. 

9. ‘* The irrepressible conflict’? — ‘‘ Battle of 
Ball Run.”’ 

10. By the 18th article of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington it was agreed that the right of the inhabit- 
ants of the United States in certain sea-fisheries, 
which had hitherto belonged exclusively to the 
subjects of Great Britain, should be acknowledged 
and maintained. . . . . On the other hand 
the Government of the United States agreed to 
relinquish the duties on certain kinds of fish im- 
ported by British subjects into American harbors. 
Other concessions on both sides were made, and in 
order to settle balances a commission was appointed 
in 1877, which met at Halifax and made an award 
of five millions of dollars against the American 
Government, which amount was paid in Novem- 
ber, 1878. 

READING. 

1. Correct pronunciation, correct enunciation, 
and expression. The first and second are secured 
by drill in phonies and practice in calling words at 
sight. The third comes from a study of thought. 

2. (a) To pronounce the words correctly. ()) 
To define the words correctly. (c) To understand 
the subject-matter fully. 

3. Monotone would be to read every word in the 
same tone. Monotony might consist in a continu- 
ous repetition of the kind of inflection or cadence. 

4. To convey to the mind of a child the thought 
of the sentence. 

5. First, talk about the lesson to be read so as to 
develop the thought. Second, drill in the pronun- 
ciation of difficult words. Third, reading and 
talking about the lesson in detached statements. 
Fourth, reading the lesson. 


SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 


1. In the study of history, events can be made to 
pass before the mind like the scenes of a panorama, 
—the expeditions of the discoverers ; the landing of 
the early settlers; the marching of armies; the 
movement of the forces on a field of battle, ete. 

2. (a) A correct conception of the form of let- 
ters. ()) Skill in creating perfect ideal forms. 

3. By the study of mental science one soon 
learns that concentrated attention is a necessary 
condition antecedent to mental growth, and that 
noise tends to dissipate attention, ete. 

4. Attention is the power of directing the mind 
to one object of thought to the exclusion of all 
others,— of selecting one ef several objects and 
concentrating the mental energies upon it. Posi- 
tive and negative,—in turning away from some 
things, and turning toward other things. 


SPRING. 


Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought ; 

To teach the young idea how to shoot ; 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind ; 

To breathe the enliv’ning spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the breast. 
Thorndon: The Seasons,—Spring. 


REUNION OF PHILLIPS ACAD.- 
EMY ALUMNI. 


The reunion of Phillips Academy alumni drew 
around the social board at the Parker House, 
Boston, Wednesday evening, nearly three hundred 
gentlemen, who were sometime members of that 


famous school, among whom were many distin- 
guished educators and other professional men. 

The after-menu speeches were brief and pithy, 
and presented the reminiscences and interests of 
the academy in such practical aspects as occur to 
men of ripe thought and large experience of the 
world. President Hardy occupied the head of the 
table, and first called Principal Bancroft to his feet. 

On rising, the doctor denied himself a tempting 
chance to indulge in pleasant memoirs of the past 
and present felicitations, and introduced three 
problems, which, said he, ‘‘ we had upon our hands 
the last three years.’’ The first was, how to bring 
the academy into perfect harmony and working 
codperation with the higher institutions for which 
it fitted students. Within a few years, colleges in 
good repute had adopted new methods of instrue- 
tion and discipline, and raised the standard of ad- 
mission, so that a year of study,—he thought even 
more,—which was formerly included in the college 
course, has now been thrown back into the prepar- 
atory course, and the average age of students is 
correspondingly higher. To these new demands the 
academy is trying to adjust itself. The creation 
of an able, permanent faculty was another prob- 
lem; faithful instructors who intend to make teach- 
ing a life-work, and will give to the school not 
only appreciative work, but the highest and best of 
which they are capable. The third was the vexed 
question of material prosperity. Dr. Bancroft in- 
timated that, while the school had been the recip- 
ient of liberal donations in the past, it needed ad- 
ditional funds for important specific uses in the 
future. This was, in fact, a strong appeal to the 
friends of the institution to endow it still more 
generously. In reviewing the present situation the 
a said that the school numbered over three 

undred members this year, about half of whom 
are from New England. Their ages range from 
sixteen to twenty. About two-thirds take the 
classical, and the rest the English course, and are 
distributed in four classical and four English 
classes, under nine teachers. 

Boston’s poet, Dr. Holmes, being next intro- 
duced, said, ‘‘ It is sixty years since I read my 
first verses at Phillips Academy, and eight since I 
read a long poem at the celebration of its one hun- 
dredth anniversary.’’ He felt justified in excusing 
himself from offering any fresh stanzas, but humor- 
ously introduced and read with ‘pathos, ‘“‘ Bill 
and Joe,” and a short sentiment from his pub- 
lished works. 

Dr. W. A. Mowry, in behalf of the Alumni As- 
sociation, presented to Dr. Bancroft for the school 
a fine portrait of Prof. S. B. F. Morse, the great 
electrician. He said, in substance, that the school 
was honored in numbering so eminent aman among 
its graduates, and the alumni in having him for an 
elder brother ; and the association desired to hang 
his portrait in the academy hall, as a proper me- 
morial to remind coming generations that the dis- 
tinguished original was taught and trained in that 
noble institution. 

After this gift had been duly acknowledged, an- 
other portrait was unveiled by Rev. E. G. Porter, 
of Lexington, who presented it to the school in be- 
half of several of the alumni. It represented the 
late George P. Marsh, the distinguished linguist 
and diplomat, who had honored his country both 
at home and abroad, and left behind a worthy rec- 
ord in the world of letters. 

Hon. R. R. Bishop spoke for the government of 
the academy. He dwelt with special emphasis on 
the strong moral influence that the institution had 
always exerted over its pupils; and its grand pur- 
pose of teaching, above all else, the great end and 
business of living. 

Other timely words were spoken by Congress- 
man Crapo, Messrs. Nathan Miles and Shattuck, 


Hon. Geo. S. Hale, and Governor Fairbanks. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, THE 


Temperance Teachings of Science. 


By Prof. A. B. PALMER, of the Univ. of Michigan. 


Briefer Course. 
Intende fo: teachersjand pupils in the publ!cschoo!s. 
Strongly indorsed by those interested in thecause. It 


CHEMISTRY. 


By IRA REMSEN, Professor in the Fohns| expresses no opinions as to the part 
what is called “Temperance Work.” Nothing is said 


Hopkins Univ. 12mo, Pp. 387. $1.40. as to the propriety or efficacy of pledges, moral sussion, 
political agitation, or legislative enactments. The sole 


s object has been to bring all, and es ally young peo- 

A book for beginners, and on the to the rational aod reno ve, in 

] whatever form, as an article of * diet,” of luxury, or as 

experimental plan. alcohol is harmful ; is sseless ; we well 
e tt. 


Examination price 70 cents, Introductory price, 50 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 3 Tremont Place, Bosten. 


Pleasure and Profit 


85 Metrepelitan Bleck, Chicnge. 
Combined in the cultivation of the beantiful and 


FOR SALE. 
wonderful Food- Fish, German Carp. Enclore 


A fine school property, and the good will of a well 
| eatablished school, in Eastern, Ill. Said school is “e 
stamp at once for circular and price-list. lightfally located, easily accessible, quiet, and health 
50,000 for sale. Mention this paper. 
C. 8. MEDARY, 145 Broadway, New York City. 


ful. The buildings are elegant and nearly new, con- 
‘ sisting of school building, with dormatory, and grounds 
| containing between five and six acres, neatly’arranged. 
The school at some seasons of the year has enrolled 
efinite ex sion. propert rnishings, 
FOR SALE. is valued at $11,000, The school building (valued at 
I have a full setof Reports of Commissioner of Edu- | $7000) may be bought without the dormatory. Terms 
cation, 1867 to 1884, inciusive. Also,a copy of every easy and poseation given the term following the sale. 
ped * Proceedings and Addresses,” etc , of the ‘* Na-| For fall particulars apply at once to 
Edacational Association’ and of the “ National HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Teachers’ Association.’”” These volumes are very rare, N. E. Bareau of Education, 
and contain a mine of weaith for those interested in| 663 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


education. I offer them at one dollar (81.00) per 
volame, H. MORGAN, 
[7] Owatonna, Steele Oo., Minn. Read our Premium, on nex page. 


Recently iseued in Fifteen Royal Octavo volumes, over 13,000 pages, is confidently offered as the Best FOR Poru- 


| THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA, 


|LAB Use, Those thinking of buying or canvassing for a cyclopedia will do well to communicate with the 
| publishers, or one of the general agents of this work, before arranging for any other. Why? Because it is the 
mnost useful and the most saleable now before the public. It issold by subscription only, and on easy terms 


when desired. 


JAMES T, BOLLES, 755 Broadway, Now Took Cl 
wa: ew York 
Public Square, Cleveland, and Sixth and 
ine, Streets, Cincinnati. 


TEACHERS proved ths oss for an agency. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


DAY, BEACH & CO.,173 Randolph 8t., Chicago, 
J; 06.04 Bath Bk, Ban Franco 
ush 8t., San Fran 
N. D. MODONALD & 
81 Carondelet St., New Orleans, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


WANTED, 


A position in College, Academy, or High School, as in- 
structor in Literature, Rhetoric, Com 
Would teach other subjects if desired. uate of 
Harvard. Five years in the high school where Lam 
now engaged. Best of references. 
WM. B. HARLOW. Ph.D. 
563d Syracuse, N. ¥. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Normal School, in the 
West, a Lady be ate. | Teacher, who can also do strong 
work in Common English Branches. A graduate from 
the Bridgewater Normal &chool preferred. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Buresu of Education, 
557 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


EACHERS and STUDENTS are requested 
T to write to J. A.& R.A. Rerp, Publishers, Provi- 
vacation 


R. 1., for special inducements for 


Teachers’ Agency, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 


Syacuse, New York, 
Refer to the following, for whom I got places last year: 


Bupt. A. W. Edson ($2,600), and 
Principal A. B. Poland ($2,500), 
Jersey City, N. J.; Principal Geo. 
G. Ryan ($2,000), Leavenworth, 
Kan.; Principal R. C. Story 
($1,000),Ouray. Colo.; Prof. J.D. 
Btay ($1.000), New Orléans, La. ; 
Miss Claire Norton ($850), 8t. 
monds ($800), Napa, of 
Emma L. Bush ($700), Ishpenning, Mich. 

If you want a better position, is it not*fair to assame 
that your best method is by application to this Agency? 
DON’T LEANONA BROKEN REED, 

For circulars, application blank, specimen photo- 
grant. etc., send stamp to addressas above. Send also 
@atalogue of Books en Pedagogy, 
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State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRADO,. —The contract has been let for the 
first wing of the proposed Presbyterian College. 
at Longmont, for $8,884. The work will begin 
immediately and the building will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by the fall term. 

The Pueblo Collegiate Institute is a thing of 
the past. It had a precarious existence for several 
months. It finally and silently gave up the ghost. 
Other denominations contemplate occupying the 
ground thus abandoned. 

State Supt. Cornell is trying to organize three 
district county superintendents’ associations, with 
Denver, Pueblo, and Gunnison as centers. 


District OF COLUMBIA.—Miner Free Kin- 
dergartens.—One year ago an arrangement was 
made with Mrs. Ogdon to train a class of sixteen 
young ladies (colored), of the graduating class of 
the Miner Normal Sehool, as kindergartners. 

‘our of these young ladies, for various reasons, 
were dropped out of the class, and the remaining 
twelve were gradaated with honors on the 10th of 
March. The young ladies certainly acquitted 
themselves most nobly. By special agreement 
they are to teach in the ‘free kindergartens”’ in 
Washington, both in payment for their tuition and 
to further demonstrate their ability and fitness for 
their work. Through the untiring efforts of the 
eevee" three free kindergartens have been 
opened in different parts of the city, where these 
young ladies, notwithstanding they are all engaged 
in the city schools, one-half day each, are in turn 
installed as kindergartners three hours per day. 
It is hoped that this plan, further extended, may 
lead to a more general recognition of benefits and 
claims of kindergartuing as an initiatory step in the 
education of the young. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

IowA.—The teachers of Delaware Co. are be- 
ing aroused by their efficient co-laborer, Supt. H. 
G. Millen. School exhibits are attracting chief 
attention at present, and good must come of the 
awakening. 

The senior class of the East Des Moines high 
school recently gave a public entertainment, the 
proceeds to be expended for the benefit of the 
school library. Four hundred and fifty of the 
citizens manifested their interest in the schools 
by their presence and contribution to the library 
fund. 

A disorderly boy in the Newton schools recently 
drew a knife upon the superintendent, cutting his 
clothes imtwo places, aud mangling the janitor, 
who came to the superintendent's assistance. 

A member of the State legislature proposed a 
bill recently, for the abolishment of corporal pun- 
ishment from the school-room. Senator Sutton of 
Marshalltown, a former teacher and city superin- 
tendent, offered such ridiculous amendments as. to 
defeat the bill, for the present at least. 


INDIANA.—At the recent meeting of the State 
Board of Directors of the State Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle, Richard G. Boone was elected president 
of the board, and Hubert M. Skinner was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. Mr. Skinner 
thus entered upon his third term of office. 

No opposition to Mr. Holcombe’s renomination 
for State superintendent has appeared, and it is 
generally assumed that he will have no rivals in 
his own purty. ‘he fact that no other superin- 
tendent of the dominant party has ever failed to 
receive three nominations or to be elected on the 
third nomination, and the further fact that Mr. 
Holcombe ran more than a thousand votes ahead 
of his ticket in the presidential year of 1884, are 
arguments which a convention could not disregard, 
even were the present administration of the de- 
partment of public instruction less notable for ex- 
cellence. 

Michael A. Mess having resigned the office of 
county superintendent of schools of Franklin Co., 
Albert N. Crecraft has been chosen his successor. 
Mr. Crecraft succeeded Supt. Skinner, in the 
Brookville schools, a few years since, and has la- 
bored to keep up the high standard of his prede- 
cessor. 

Co. Supt. W. H. Elson has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Directors of the Read- 
ing Cirele, in the place of J. C. Macpherson, re- 
signed. 

On Satarday, the 27th of March, was held the 


first examination for the professional (eight years) | 
license, authorized by the law of 1883. 

April 9 has been named by the superintendent 
of public instruction as Arbor Day, and a general 
celebration is anticipated. 


State Editor, J. N W1ILKUNSON, Emporia, 
KANSAS.—The State legislature of Kansas 

cannot be praised too heartily for the good work 
they done recently. Tue JourRNAr has 
mentioned the county high school law, the law in- 
creasing salary of county supts., and the law in- 
creasing endowment of State normal school. The 
same Legislature, at its previous session, appro- 
preees for a natural history building at the State 

niversity, and provided for systematic instruction 
concerning the effects of stimulants and narcotics. 
Another act of its recent session demands the 
thanks of all who are interested in the proper edu- 
cation of the young. The act to suppress bad lit- 
erature is certainly strict enough that we may as 
well quit grumbling at the sale of obscene papers 
and proceed to enforce the law. The bill for 
grading country schools did not receive much favor 
this time, but, when the matter takes such shape 
as to be an assured success in the schools, the leg- 
islatare will, doubtless, give it all needed help. 
The country schools need improvement, and the 
law makers of Kansas will provide for these needs. 
Certainly no other State in the Union has more 
reason to be proud of its law makers than has ours. 

Miss Ida A. Ahlborn will conduct the Smith 
Co, Institute, and T. P. Fisk and Miss May Web- 
ster will instruct. In McPherson Co. Lustitute, 
the editor of this department will conduct, and 
Messrs. Everest, Hutto, and McClain will instruct. 
The Cherokee Co. Institute will be conducted by 
Geo. E. Rose of Rosedale, and Messrs. Hull and 
Bogle of the same county will assist. ‘The faculty 
of the Fort Scott Normal College will conduct 
a six weeks’ institute in Osborn Co. Ellis Co. 
will have A. Carroll as conductor, and P. 8S. Hal- 
lock as instructor. Lb. F. Nihart will condact in 
Jefferson Co., with E. E. Heath and J. E. Cook 
as instructors. Miami Co. will again have G. A. 
Boyle as condactor, while A. P. Warrington and 
R. M. Brown will be the instructors. Miami keeps 
up her teachers’ meetings very well indeed. One 
was held at New Lancaster on Longfellow’s birth- 
day, and the visitors were entertained in the after- 
noon by a Longfellow program from the school. 

State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—A society of natural history is 
thriving under the sheltering wing of the State 
Agricultural College. 

Calumet has more school-children and more 
teachers to the acre than any other place we know 
of. The mammoth school-house which was erected 
by the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company is 
now packed from cellar to garret with ye young 
idea, and thirty hungry teachers are engaged in 
the task of consuming $7,500 worth of provisions 
during the year. 

If some enterprising teachers of the modern lan- 
guages and natural sciences would establish a sum- 
mer school on Mackinac Island they would confer 
a favor upon many teachers and students of these 
branches in the West. 

Dr. Hailmann has done a good thing for the 
ptimary teachers of Michigan and neighboring 
States in bringing his School of Primary Methods 
to Grand Rapids. We sincerely hope that the en- 
terprise will mevt with the encouragement and 
patronage which will insure its continuance. 

Prin. Jno. B. Montgomery, of the Calumet high 
school, has been engaged as supt. of the Champion 
schools for next year. 

Miss Anna Soule, of Ann Arbor, has accepted 
3 position in the State normal school at Mankato, 

inn, 

The University of Michigan enrolls 1,390 stu- 


dents at present. 
Dr. Winchell’s Preadamites has reached a fourth 
edition. 


The School Board of Three Rivers visited the 
public schools in a body recently, and, from the 
notice which the State press has taken of the mat- 
ter, one would judge that such things are not 
common. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—Red Wing will build a $1,500 
high school-house before the opening of the school 


Miss Eva Smith, who has been a teacher in the 

Stillwater public schouls for the past twenty years, 
has been promoted to a grammar school. 
Prof. Irwin Shepard was elected principal of 
the Winona State Normal School in 1879, since 
which time the school has continued in a course of 
uninterrupted prosperity and efficiency, with a 
steady increase in the number of pupils. This 
was the first school in the State in inicetues indus- 
trialdrawing. Through the influence of the school 
the subject has since become a valuable feature of 
instruction in all the large cities of the State, and 
in many of the smaller towns and rural districts. 
It was the first school in the State to establish a 
kindergarten, and kindergarten training course. 
It is still the only public kindergarten and kinder- 
garten training school in the State. It was the 
first to establish a strictly professional course of 
stady for teachers, enabling graduates of other in- 
stitutions to devote their entire time for one year 
to professional work. This course has become 
very popular, inereasing in numbers each year. 
During the present year one-half as many gradu- 
ates of State high schools have entered this course 
at Winona as have entered the State University. 
Last year thirty-three counties in the State were 
represented in the attendance in the normal de- 
partment. 

Attorney-General Hahn has decided that the 
president of the board of education in our inde- 
pendent district is ex-officio president of the school 
district meeting; and to authorize} our issue of 
school bonds there must be a twe-thirds vote of the 
legal voters present, and voting at a legally-called 
meeting of the district. 

On the last day of the winter term, the Red 
Wing high school held interesting public exercises 
in honor of Pryant, Longfellow, and Whittier. 

Our Monthly is the name of an interesting paper 
devoted to the interests of the Anoka high school. 

Miss Gertie Ellis, formerly a teacher at Austin, 
will go to the Sandwich Islauds to engage in school 
work there. 

Miss Louisa Thompson, principal of the Kasota 
schools, died recently. She was a fine teacher, 
and beloved, by all her pupils. 

PENNSYLVANIA. —At a recent meeting of the 
- of the normal schools of this State, reso- 

utions were adopted recommending that admission 

to the senior classes shall be determined by the 
State Board of Examiners; that, in order to be 
admitted to the senior classes, students must pass a 
final examination in all studies below the senior 
year except pedagogies; that any students not in 
attendance upon these junior examinations, must 
be examined by the principal of the school and two 
superintendents, and have the approval of the 
State Supt., before such students can be admitted 
to the senior class ; that a certificate shall be 
given to all who pass the junior examinations, 
which will entitle them to admission to the senior 
elass of any State normal school of this State at 
the beginning of the senior year. This same con- 
vention of principals also revised the present course 
of study in the normal schools. 

Prof. Franklin Taylor, member of the faculty of 
the Central Iligh School, Philadelphia, has been 
made president of the same school, vice Prof. 
Richie resigned. 

Supt. Knauss of Lehigh reports an attendance 
of 78% per cent. of the teachers in the country at 
the nine local institutes held this winter. 


State Editor, MaARous M. Ross, Nashville. 

TENNESSEE. — Madame Octavia Hensel, late 
of the Conservatory of Vienna, has opened a school 
of music and modern languages in Nashville, 
She is assisted by an excellent corps of instructors. 
Nashville is the only southern city in whose pub- 
lic schools the study of music is compulsory, and 
the frvit is shown in the great musical taste and 
talent of its young ladies and gentlemen. 

Miss Clara Conway, of Memphis, has erected a 
fine new building for the use of her institute. It 
is growing more popular every year. 

Prof. A, L. Whittaker, of Columbia, has been 
elected superintendent of public schools of Pulaski. 

The program is announced for the summer 
schools of Monteugle. 


Uran.—The Utah Legislature, just adjourned, 
failed to pass any law organizing a free public 
school system. The present weak tuition system 
must prevail a while longer. 

A. L. Seward, superintendent of Summit Co., 


year in September next. 


finds the best schools where there is ‘‘ New West ’’ 
competition. 

The continued illness of Miss Grace Gilbert has 
necessitated the employment of a substitute at the 
Pilgrim School, Salt Lake City. 


Camppett Normat Untversiry, of 
Holton, Kan., has a spring term opening 
March 30, which from the circulars issued 
promises to be exceedingly profitable for 
teachers. Eastern teachers who think of 
locating in the West will find this a good 
place in which to review certain studies. 
Other who desire to locate in Kansas or 
Nebraska will find President Miller ready 
to correspond with them and help them to 
secure positions. 


PREMIUM COLUMN. 


(Look for a new announcement each week.) 


HOLLYER’S * GREAT * PICTURE. 


Premium No. 2. 


This superb steel engraving, 24 x 32 
, inches in size, will be sent postpaid to each 
subscriber to Tur JourNAL who sends 
us a new subscriber, with $2.50, for 1886. 

The central figure is that of the GREAT 
Porr. J/e is seated on the right of a 
circular table, which is strewn with his 


books and writing materials. The sur- 
roundings are harmonious and symmet- 
rical. The artisan is in his workshop. 


' Aside from being the workshop of our 


immortal poet, it was the room in which 


Gen. GreorGe WasHINGTON made his 
head-quarters directly after the Battle 
lof Bunker Hill. 

Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


iG See Premiums Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6. and 7. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION, 
Dr. Daniel ‘T. Nelson, Chicago, says: ‘I find 
)it a pleasant and valuable remedy in indigestion, 
particularly in overworked men.”’ 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


— WILL HOLD ITS — 


ANNUAL SESSION AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., 


THREE WEEKS, from July 19 to Aug. 6, 1886. 
Practical — Illustrative — Progressive. 


FACULTY. 


Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Michigan. 

Dr. LARKIN DUNTON, Master Normal Sch., Boston. 
Prof, L. W. AN DERSON, ——— High Sch., Bostou. 
Miss M. 8. COOPER, Oswego Normal School, N. ¥. 

C. F. CARROLL, Prin. Coun Normal School. 

H. E. HOLT, Instructor of Music, Boston. 

Prof. T. M. KALLLI&T, Supt. of choo!s, Reading, Pa. 
CHAS F. KING, Lewis school, Boston. 

WALTER 8. PERRY, Supt. Drawing, Worcester, Mass. 
Miss MARY L. VAN WAGENEN, New York. 
WALTER 8. PARKER, Prin. Bennett Sch., Boston. 


Miss M. 8. CATE, State Normal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ROB'T C. METCALF. Supervisor Boston Schools. 
CHAS. W. COLE, Supt. Schools, Albany, N. Y. 

A. H KELLEY. Chapman School, Boston, Mass. 
EDWIN SHEPARD, rin Gram Sch., Newark, N. J. 
Prof. W. W. SPEER, Cook Co. Normal School, Ill. 
Miss J. M. ARMS, Teacher Natura! History, Boston. 
J 8. COOLEY, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


JARED BARHITE, Saratoga Springs, N. 
Miss RELLE THOMAS, Cook Co. Normal School, Ill. 
Prof, E. H. COOK, Prin. Normal 8ch., Potsdam, N. Y. 


- A Pleasant and Profitable Sommer Vacation for Teachers. 


15 Different Departments. 


STATE MANAGERS. 
J. M. HITT, Northfield, Vt. 
GEO. B. BUFFING TON, 43 Milk St , Boston, Mass. 
M. SAWIN, Point 8t. Gram. Sch, Prov, L. 
J 8. COOLEY, Wiadsor Locks, Conn. 
JARED BARAGITE, Saratogs Springs, N. Y. 
EDWIN SHEPARD, 77 Court Street, Newark, N. J. 
ALLEN BUUCKS, Stouchsburg, Berks County, Penn. 
Z. H. Snyder, Greensburg, Pean. 


CHAS. F. KING, 


The management are planning greatly to enlarge and 
improve the School for another year. Good board with 
home comforts can be obtafhed by the members of the 
School for from 86.00 to 88.00 per week. Thus the 
whole expense for board, tuition, and everything, ex- 
cept railroad fare, will be, for one week from $13,00 
to $16.00; for two weeks from § 20.00 to $35.00, 


LARGE CIRCULARS NOW READY. 
FAVORABLE CLUB RATES GIVEN, 
For information on all poluts, address, 


Manager, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


A RARE CHANCE! 


A Principal wanted for an Endowed Boarding School 
within fifty miles of Boston. A convenient building of 
fty rooms, in good repair, free of rent, together with 
the income of $10.000, Applicant must be experienced 
and successful teacher. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
662 3 Bomerset Street, Boston. 


we Read our Premium Column, page 205, 


The Volume of Proceedings and Addresses 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At Madison, Wis., 1884. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


For sale 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In an excellent family in Colorado, a governess who is 
fond of children, and can teach well the Common En- 


glish branches, and Music,and at least the Elements 
of French and Latin. Salary $300 and Home, and ex- 
penses one way, which may be increased for special 


ability and fitness. alt y to 
HI ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
663 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
3 SomersetSt., Boston, Mass. 
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FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XXN1.—No. 138. 


—- 


READINGS | sevrmenr, paras, exoquexce, wir, REC] TATIONS | 
100 Choice Selections, No. 25, 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. thor. Publisher. P Price 
Reason and Revelation - - - AveWhinney Fords, Howard NY. $1 = 
Modern German Reader. - - - Buckheim 50 NOW READY. 
The Choice of Books. - presen “ “ “ 110 
a ~~ eS. oth, 150| Sach Number of this series contains one handred of the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitations, Home 
Lord Vandecourt's Daughter. > + = + Gollins Ms a it Price, per Namber, 30 cents, A complete set, (twenty-five numbers), $5.00. 
e olden - - - - - - 

The Vicar’s People. e Fenn Cassell & Co, N hi to te 

. Discourses. - - Latimer - sd H School-boy leces ; every Member of a Lyceam who wants something new to recite ; every 
Choice Humor for Reading and Recitation. - Gheoomaker Nat'l Sch of Eiocution & Or, Phil, waste Gocd Resting. at the smallest possible cost; everybody who enjoys wholesome 
Sy lk en ey Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 251 ‘tan or solid enjoyment, should obtain these books. Ask your bookseller for them, or send price for sample to 

English Composition, Analysis, andGrammar,- Murray John Potter & Co, Pill, 1% P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Houghton, & Co; Boston 1 28 | The Speaker's Garland, Vol. VI, (containing 100+ Cholee Selections,» Nos, 21, 22,28, 24) was issued February 
Ch teristi f Women. - - - Jameson hton, Mifflin & Co, ton 1 25 "00. 
The Diary ofan Ranuyee. - - - - 20, 1885. Uniform with vols. 864 pages. $1.75 per vol. Price for » $8 
Roe - - - - Banks Robt Carter & Bros, N Y, 1 25 THE NINTH ANNUAL 3ESSION 
Atalantainthe South. - - - - - - Howe Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1 25 
Studies in Greek Thought. - - - - Ginn & Co, Boston 1 = OF THE 
Holy Messengers. - - - F Warne & Co, Ny, 
AT 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 


EspeciALLy THouGHTFUL PEOPLE. — In 
common with other thoughtful people, clergymen 
look with interest upon any method of relieving 
Suffering. But they are very cautious about giv- 
ing their names as witnesses to the value of any 
new candidate for favor in the healing art. They 
see many people and hear discussions of the merits 
and demerits of ev ing asking attention. The 
testing thus afforded secures them from making 
the mistake of hasty judgments, and gives to their 
utterances a value which those of few others can 


— Not what I have, but what I do, is my king- 
dom.— Carlyle. 


SwasEy’s BLAcKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboardsin the world. They 


ive the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
= used them for years, and speaks of them as 


follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.—** In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.” F. W. PARKER. 


have. When so many therefore cheerfully make 
statements like the following the seeker after, 
health has reason to take courage : 


Rev. Edward J. Fisher, Pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church, Bristol, Morgan Co., Ohio, writes :—“ A Treat- 
ment cured me of a severe attack of pneumonia, and 
I used only two-thirds. The rest cured a neighbor of | 
pneumonia in its last stages.” 
wRey. Anthony Atwood, a widely known superan- | 
uated Methodist Clergyman, of the Philadelphia Con- | 
ference, at the age of eighty-four, writes :—* I recom-| 
mend Compound Oxygen to all who suffer from throat 

8 ” 


Rev. J. H. Chandler, Missionary thirty-eight years 
to Siam, representing the Baptist Church of America, 
now returned, and living at Camden; New Jersey 
writes:—‘“To all diseased, worn-out, disheartened 
fellow-suffe rers, of every land and tongue, I beg to 
say, there is hope for you in this remedy. it; be 
healed and live.” 

Rey. A. W. Moors, Editor of the Centenary, Dar- 
lington, S. C., says:—*‘I feel more life—more vigor— 
than I have had for p sane I believe Compound Ox- 
yeen a blessed dential 

v. s Hamlin, D.D., L.L.D., President of Mid- 
diebu Xollege, Vermont, writes:—‘“‘I derived so 
much benefit from your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment, last year, I will ask you to send me the 
same supply for nome treatment, for which I enclose 
the price. By my advice others have tried it, and 
never without benefit.” 

Rev. A. A. Johnson, A.M., formerly Financial Agent, 
and now President of Wesleyan ege, Fort Worth, 
Texas, wrote, February 21, 1885: 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—From 1878 to June, 1883, I 
was troubled more or less with catarrh, During those 
years I tried several remedies, but from them I received 
no permanent relief. In the Winter and Spring of 1883 
I grew a great deal worse, and suffered greatly with sore 
throat, hoarseness, and catarrhalfever. At times I could 
not speak publicly, because of hoarseness and coughing. 
Alarmed at my condition, I sought a remedy, and was led 
totry the Compound Oxygencure. It worked like magic. 
Within two weeks my hoarseness and sore throat were 

mée,and my general health began to improve at once. 

t the end of three months, when I had finished the first 
Treatment, the catarrh was gone. I regard the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment as a wonderful discovery of science and 
a blessing to suffering humanity.” Nov. 2. 1885, Mr. 
Johnson writes: “ You are at liberty to use anything I 
have written you in favor of Compound Oxygen. I re- 
gard it as a great remedy.” 


Rey. I. S. Cole of the Protestant eran: 
Church, Manitowning, ma, Ontario, Canada, 
writes :—‘‘ I deem it a hi rivilege to be able to 
assist in any way in making known so wonderful a 
discovery as your Compound Oxygen. I have 
found it of great benefit in my family, and know 
of results in the families of acquaintances.”’ 

suriosity as to Compound Oxygen may be fully 
gratified by any one who will take the trouble to 
write a eard or letter of uest to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, at 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
All their literature, or any of it, will be sent, 
postpaid, freely, to any ad on application. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old  . sician, retiged from practice, having 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 

rmanent cure of nsumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 

ithma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi - 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
ers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 

t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive, and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send, 


free of charge, toall who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or glish, with full dfrections for preparing 
and Sent by mail ith stamp, nam- 


using. , by addressing wi 
paper, W. A. NOYES, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, 
838 t eow 


— The education of the human mind commences 
4m the cradle.—T. Cogan. 


fset 50 cts. 600 new desi, prize, reward and gift 
medals, diplomas, school reports, 1 ard, excelsior, merit, 


Trew! 
gilt cards. Large set samples 
sam 
E ART 00. Pa. 


EHstey Pianas, 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 


— I have a knack of hoping, which is as good 
as an estate in reversion, if one can keep from the 
temptation of turning it into certainty, which may 
spoil all.—George Eliot. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

pogeengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward = day. FEnro 

Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the x; Guest’s baggage delivered to and 

Grand Central Depot. free. 


— Luminous quotations atone, by their interest, 
for the dullness of an inferior book, and add to 
the value of a superior work by the variety which 
they iend to its style and treatmeutr— Bovee. 


— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was the first successful 
blood medicine ever offered to the public. This 
preparation is still held in the highest public esti- 
mation both at home and abroad. Its miraculous 
cures and immense sales show this. Ask your 


druggist for it. 


— BLEEDING NostRi.s. It has done me so 
much good, I want you to send me two more bot- 
tles immediately. have been afflicted with Ca- 
tarrh for over ten years—frequently my nose would 
bleed and leave the nostrils in a dry, inflamed con- 
dition, with constant soreness. I experienced re- 
lief after the first trial of Ely’s Cream Balm. It 
is the best of a great many remedies | have tried, 
and I can fully recommend it.—E. Gr_L, Madi- 
son, O., Editor of the Inder. 

— The fairest lives,.in my opinion, are those 
which regularly accomodate themselves to the com- 
mon and human model, without miracle, without 
extravagance.— Montaigne. 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop Liver OIL, 
WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, is Remarkable as a 
Flesh Producer.—The increase of flesh and strength 
is perceptible immediately after commencing to use 
the Emulsion. The Cod Liver Oil emulsified with 
the Hypophosphites is most remarkble for its 
healing, strengthening, and flesh producing quali- 


had | ties. 


— Logie differeth from rhetoric as the fist from 
the palm ; the one close, the other at large.— Bacon. 


— The signature which should be the plainest 
part of a letter is frequently the most illegible. 
oe Esterbrook pen would help to remedy the de- 
ect. 


— Hypocrisy has become a fashionable vice, and 
all fashionable vices pass for virtues.— Moliére. 


— Tears are natural penalties of pleasure ; it is 
a law that we should pay for all that we enjoy.— 
W. G. Simms. 


Apvice To Moruners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 


fine | dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 


at once ; it a natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 


allays the pain, relieves wind, the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarr 4 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


— The child who wants to swallow sleeve-but- 


tons should be given a couple of cuffs.— New Or- 
yune. 


601 Boston, Mass.) leans Pica 


TENTH SESSION — JULY Sth to AUGUST 6th. 


563 


TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS, Instruction given in NINE LANGUAGES, also in EARLY ENGLISH, Tax Pat- 
LOSOPHY OF SYNTAX, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATIOS, ART, and Musio. Religious service in French on Sunday, 
For circular and programme address the Director, 


Professor W. L. 
Amherst, Mass. 


CIROULARS ON APPLICATION, 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL 


CARDS!!! 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET. 


The most Fascinating and Instructive Exercise ever introduced into the Schoolor Home. Satisfaction guardn- 
teed. Price of each set, $1 00. 


AppREss J. W. FREEMAN, So, Charleston, Ohio. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Steady Work 


Spring and Summer Vacation. 


Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


We want 1000 more Book Agents to sell 
OUR NEW BOOK THE 


—OF THE— 


CIVIL WAR 


Covering the MARVELOUSGROWTH of our NAVY 
tillit almost SURPASSED that of EVERY OTHER 
NATION,anda VIVID DESCRIPTION of the DES- 
PERATE CONFLICTS in which it was engaged; the 
POWERFUL AID it rendered the ARMY; the IM- 
MENSE CAPTURES OF CONTRABAND MUNI- 
TIONS of WAR, Etc., Etc. 


BY ADMIRAL 


DAVID D. PORTER, 
U. 8. NAVY, 


Illustrated by Three hundred Battle Scenes. - 
traits, from sketches by Rear Admiral Whine. 
Car. J. BEOKER, and others. 


JUSTICE FOR OUR NAVY AT LAST. 


Such was the value of the Navy inthe t strug- 


CENERAL CRANT 


Acknowledged the immense importance of its co- 
Operation in the following memorable words: * with 
out the help ofthe Navy I could not have succeeded at 

Vicksburg with three times the number of men ; in 
Jiuct, without the Navy I could not have succeeded at 
al.” It isthe firstand only “ Naval History,” and 
to he Army, that Porters 

ook is to the Navy. gives a complete account of 

the terrible work of the ° 


CONFEDERATE CRUISERS. 


Of Famous Naval En ments, as those at PORT 
ROYAL, of FORT FIS i, of MOBILE BAY, CaP- 
TURE of NEW ORLEANS, and of the Struggles of 
the MONITOR” MERRIMAC” of the 
al of Torpedoes and other Obstructions,from Har- 
bors and Rivers ; of the work and strikingevents of 
the Vast Blockading Squadrons; ofthe Dashing, Ro- 
mantic and Perilous Life of the Blockade Runners; of 
the Stupendous Events connected with the buildin 
and service of the Gunboats on the Great Western RE 
vers,embracing the Capture of Forts Henry and Don- 
elson, and Battle of Shiloh. The Fall of “Memphis; 
and thelong Heroic investment and defense o 
‘Vicksburg, and its final fall;Scenes of Individual He- 
roic Daring and Achievements. It tells of the Or- 
ganization of the Navy Department—Remarkable 
Seuvity of the Secessionists — Destruction of the 
Norfolk Navy Yard—Difficulties of the Navy De- 

artment in the Early Part of the War—Fort Sum- 

er Expedition—Miscellaneous Captures.—Prizes ad- 
qutyetes from the Commencement ofthe Rebellion 
© November 1, 1865, with Vessels, entitled to dis- 
tribution of proceeds. Statement of Prizes adju- 
Cicated to November 1, 1865. List of Ships and Officers 
of Squadron, 1861-65. Giving account of every act of 

@ wantone agentin every township. J and 
EXCLUSIVE TERRI TORY willbe given to allour 
ts, Write for special terms and secure territory 


once. Address im late] 
Ae WINTER & | HATCH, Hartford, Ct. 


NAVAL HISTORY 


| Bead our Premium No. 2, on page 205 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS) 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


NSIN@G 
- 


-Loufs 
MEN. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 
all principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal nts, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
bea smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection as human skill can make it, the safety 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air brakes, 
and that Ln pe | discipline which governs the prac- 
tical operation of all its trains. Other specialties of 
this route are Transfers at all connecting points in 
Union Depots, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 


The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Blufts, Kansas City, Leavenweeth and 
Atchison are composed of well ventilated, finely up- 
holstered Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 
Sleepers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals are leisurely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City and Atchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections are made 
in Union Depots for all points in the Territories and 
British Provinces. Over this route Fast Express 
Trains are run to the tres | places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting and fishing 

of It also the most 
€ rou the rich wheat fields 
lands of interior Dakota. 
Still another DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis and Lafayette. and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 
nneapolis and St. Pau! and intermediate points. 
For detailed information see Maps and Folders. 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
pre BS the United States and Canada; or by ad- 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’l M’g’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag’t- 
CHICAGO. 


A. FARNESWORTH, W. THOMPSON, 
Gen’! East. Pass’r Agt., New Eng. Pass’r Agent, 
296 Washington 8t,, DosTon. 
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ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


when applied 
nostrils, will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catearrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 


tions. It allays inflam- 
mation,jprotects the mem- 
brane of the nasal 


— from additional 
colds, completely heals the 
sores,— restores the sense 
of taste and smell. 


NOT A LIQUID OR SNUFF. 
A Quick Relief 


AY-FEVER Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied juto each nostril, and is 
able to use. ce 50c, by mail or at druggists. 


for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


Intelligent Solicitors wanted to introduce 


MARSHALL'S MAGNIFICENT 


LINE-ENGRAVED 


PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRAN 


Just completed. A perfect triumph of art. 
nounced by Dr. Newma:, Henry Waru Beecher, Joho 
Sartain, Geo. H. Stuart, Dr. Tiffany, Wm. M, Evarta, 
J.@. Whittier, and hosts of others,to be inflaitely 
the best. It is the Aimestand targrat line-engraved 

rtrait ever pablisse!|. Demand is immense 

alue of Plate $25 000, Aduress BUBBGARD 
HROS, Pub «, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. B u 


OTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and W 
to$200a month made. Distance no hindrance as we 


WANTE for TT’'S beauti- 
ful Electric Corsets. 
Sample free to those becoming agents. 


DR THINGTON & Hartford, Comm 
AGENTS WANTED Profitabie, pleasant, and 
* legitimate employment. 
Th N Ny F C 34 & 36 Madison &t., 
A valuable work for 
Teachers Wanted tie Home, based upon 
tt TO SELL 9 the Kindergarten sys- 
ilq) tem. 622 pages. Over 
The Child's Instructor. 1000 illustrations, 
Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 19 or- 
ders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an average 
of 4 aday. Another has taken over 300. You can 
work evenings, or vacations, or permanently, 
Send for circulars, 
MASON & FOWLER, 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St , Boston, Mass. 
AGENT No risk. quick sales. Terri 4 
Satietaction 
BR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway. NEW YORK. 
DIRECTORY. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools, Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
S(TY. Entrance exawinations. 8 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T, TALBOT, M.D., Dean 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth rr Hanover, N. H. Address 
ident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 as 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
.» Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 

F. A. WALKBR, Prest. Jas P.MUNROR 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

For Oatalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Sdeare, Boston, Mass, 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, A home school of excellent advantages. 

Cuas. 0, BRaGpon, Principal. 46 us 
NORMAL SOHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education an 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 


or circular and farther 


ing. culars ly at th 
school, 1619 Washington Bt. (Deesor 
381 @. 


House), 
ARTLETT, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
‘or particulars, address 
458 &. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL 


The next term will begin 
on Wednesday, — 1, 1886, 
dress Miss ELLEN 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 

‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, S4Lum, Mass. 

or Oatalogues, addross the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 

For Both Bexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. BooTT. 183 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOB, R. I. 
course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 


vanced Course for special of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 


PBEPABATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOUL, Providenc«, 
R.I. Common Scientific and 


into the C 


pas- | tured people. 


T, |; 


the | School Room Methods and Devices for Grammar and 
Primary 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Leonard Scott Publication Co, 1104 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, publish the following: The Nineteenth 

‘entury. Contemporary Review, Fortnightly Review, British 
uarterly, Edinburgh Review, Quarterly Review, Westminster 
eview, Blackwood’s Magazine, and Shakespeariana. The 
first three of the above, price, each, $4.50; any two, 88.50; 
all three, 812. The next five, price, each, 83 00; any two, 
#5.50; any three, $8.00; any four, $10 50: all five, $13.00. 
The last, $1.50 a! year. ne above periodicals consti- 
tute a library of the best reading for the homes of cul- 


— Our Little Men and Women (D. Lothrop & Co.) for April, 
has a sketch, Easter Monday at the White Heuse,” which 
ives an account of the annual egg rolling at the National 
apitol. “ The Adventures of Columbus’ find him this 
month inSpain, Other brief sketches, with verses, make 
up this number of the bright little magazine, which is 
profusely illustrated throughout. Only $1.00 a year. 


— The Musical Record, this month, has the usual stock 
of musical news and meusic given is 
e 


7 Myosotis Wa tzes,” “Chimin sof Long Ago,” and 
‘ Sweet Dreams of Childb Oliver Ditson & Co., 


— The Magazine of Western History (iNustrated, for 

March, 1886) is an exceedingly valuable and interesting 

number. Published by the Magazine of Western History, 

be St. Clair street, Cleveland, O, Price, $5.00 a year, in 
vance. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The English Illustrated Magazine for March; terms, 
a year, 15 centsa number. New York: Macmillan 


0. 
The Quiver, for April; terme, 61-50 year, 15 cents a 
number. New York: Cassell & Co. 
The Catholic World, for April; terms, $4 00a zone, 3h 
cents a number. New York: The Catholic Pub. Co. 
Our Little Men and Women, for April ; terms, 81 00 a 
ear. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
The Sanitarian, for March; terms, $4.00 a year, 35 cts. 
a copy. New York, 113 Fulton street 


The Massachusetts Magazine, for April; terms, $2.50 
a year, 25 centsanumber. Boston: John N. McClintock, 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for April; terms, $1.50 
a year, 15 cents a number. Boston: The Russell Pub Co. 
The Chautauguan, for April ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Meadville, Pa : Theo L. Flood, D D. editor. 

St Nicholas, for April; terms, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a 
number. New York: The Century Co. . 
The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, for April; 
45 cents a number. New York: E. 

. Pelton. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for April; terms, $5.00 
a year, 50 centsanumber. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
e Forum, for April; terms, #5 00 a year, 50 cents a 
number. New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25e 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 
F|| ROPE Summer Vacation Tours, 1886, 

« Seventh Year. Select and Limited, 
Parties leave in June Pronounced “THE BEST” 
Superior Advantages. Cost Reduced. Asx for ‘ The 
Old World and European Guide,” 100 pages il/ustrated. 


A. pE POTTER, 
Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
For next Autumn, by a competent and ex- 
perienced Teacher, a position to teach Latin 
and Greek. Address 
P.O, Box 311, 


Westfield, Mass. 


WANTED every TEACHER 


To send for a sample copy of the 


POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


Practical, Progressive. 


Grades. re.8 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
43 Milk Street, Boston, Mase. 


$850.00 Cash Free ! 


Inclading THIRTY Royal Allumined 
Gold Watches. Also 1000 Fine Pho- 
ravure Steel s and Oil 
ntings worth in the Original from 
00 to $40.00 each. 


FREE! ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU! 


The publishers of THE ADVANCE COU- 
RIER desire to secure 50,000 new subscribers ! 
This is our Bible competition, and we offer 
#850.00 in Money and Watches; alao 900 
Works of Art to the first 1003 persons answer- 
ing the following question: Where is the follow- 
ing sentence found in the Bible: **Joseph 
Died.” 

The first 30 persons answering will receive 1 Al- 
lumined Gold Watch, each $25.00, $750 00. 

The 3st person answering will receive $15 00. 

The 32d person answering will receive $10 00. 

The 33d person answering will receive $5.00. 

The next 70 persons answering will receive $1. 

The next 900 persons answering will receive 
each one Art Work. 

If you are not first, remember you may be sec- 
ond or third, or at any rate 3 stan 
chance. Send youranswer NOW! TO- 

Each competitor must send us a 50c. POSTA 
NOTE, for which we will send you our paper 
ONE YEAR 

Prizes will be promptly sent to the lucky win- 
ners by mail, and their names wil! be published in 
our paper. This is the grandest offer ever 
made by reliable newspaper publishers. 
We refer to any Bank or Cummercial Agency. 
Send at once. Address 


ADVANCE COURIER, 
243 State Street, : CHICAGO, ILL. 


No answers noticed without amount of sub- 
scription enclosed. 


iH Mention this paper. 


to: 
Pa 
86. 


for this Volume of THE JOURNAL, 
$1.50 by wail Address, 


branches. English and 
Address Gorr, Rios, & Principais. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIBS SCHOOLS, COLLEGBS, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 
department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTERING 


Teachers who are worthy acd ficient; others not 
represented. Active and «uccessfui in finding and filling 
vacancies, Constantly locating teachers in ali parts of 
the Union Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teacbersin America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable R. E. AVERY 
erican School Burean, 2 West i4th &t.,N. Y. 


H. HESSE’ TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY, 

36 West Bist Street, New Werk City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex Recy. Kvarts, Cyrus W. F eld. 


The Kastern Etucationl Baread, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can hel 

eee teachers of any grade in securing iteney—et 
© some distant State, but herein New Enogiand. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 


M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


ANOS 


Teachers’ Bureau 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
ete ,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Charches, 
Also Book keepers, Stenograpters, Copyists, to Busi- 
ness Firms, BS. A. CULVER, 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Teacher's Co-operative Association 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 


75 Hawley Street, . Boston. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our pew plan. 


School Officers supplied with reliable teachers with- 
out charge. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Bhilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Schools Free to Parents. 
and Kindergarten Material, et. 
oo! and Kindergarten 
Best of references furnished. "e 


E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
81 E. 17th St, bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


. TEACHERS 


Who can furnish evidence of scholarshi 
and ability to teach, should address = 
once. 


W.& N.W. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Elmhurst (Chicago), Il. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions. 
Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and Tutors 
Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
. and Superintendents. 
Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 
Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 
6. Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,— to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a newrupplv for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college, Teachers who desire 
positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Burean of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator wo has spert forty years in the echool- 
room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not cailed for at this 


4 
Re charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Burean. 
Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 


N 8B. —XoW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS, APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCILS THEN TO 
Occur. Address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


Instant relief Final cure in 10 days, 


1. 
2, 


3. 


PILES. and never returns. No purge, no salve, 


BIND 


PUB-00., Somerset Bonn. 


EST TEACHERS, aca 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
Schoo! and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Sonoo. 7 East 14th Bt., N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Oall on or address 
MBS. M. J. 

Teac. 
Union New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Sucomssru. Teacuers secking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Inter-State Teachers’ Agency, 


SAN FRANCI800, CAL. 

Offera unsurpassed opportunites to those desirin 
sitions as Teachers Onur main office located y the 
leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous Branch 
Offices in the East, all promise esrnest representation 
atonly one Registration fee. 

&™ Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches. 


Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. Doo@s, Prof. Mich. Univ, 


HIGH SCHOOL PRIXCIPALS 


And Asststants wanted for ensuing year. Al 
over 50 vacancies, East and West, paying from 
to $2700 ; also more normal and college graduates for 
good positions. Blanks free, 


$3.00 to $12.00 PAID for information of 


240 =x (1) 


vacancies. State full particularswhen known. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
563 110 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in ali the States and Territories. 
It sffords me great p'easure to say that the new Prin- 
cip»l of our Academy is giving entire satisfaction. He 
isan excellent instrnctor and a model christian géntle- 
man.. The Pennsylvania Edacational Bureau was of 
great service to us in communication with so good a 
teacher. We can with good reason recommend this 
Bureau as an efficient means of securing good in- 
stractors.—Rev. POTTER, Board of Trus- 
tees, Greensburg Academy, Darlington, Pa. 
avy teachers needed Registernow. For applica- 
tion form and list of teetimonials, address 
L. 8. LANDIS, Manager, 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 
It has been in successful operation six po. Han- 
dreds of teachers who have obtained positions through 


ita influence, vouch for its efficiency. 
Vacancies are constantly occurring. 
Schoo! Officers supplied with teachers wi toharge. 
A le stor Place 
W.D KERR, Managers, “yew Youn.’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“ Your Agency las been mentioned to me as one of 
the best and most reliable. I ae oy for 
papers.” 

Ind,, Feb. 20, 1886, 


“oy with your bureau. I find you furnish 
the best positions.” P.L. 
8 , W. T., Feb. 1, 1886. 


‘* your a has been mentioned tome as one of 


most reliabie. I enclose stamp for i 
to register.” Ga. 
P——, Ind., 1886, 


‘From all I can learn, I am convinced that you have 
better facilities for serving the public than any other 
bureau. I have also conciaded to use your Agency to 
secure a position for the coming year. Please 
Vircalars and Form of pplication.” 8. D. L. 

G » Jowa, Heb, 17, 1886. 


For circulars, information, etc., address, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N.E. or EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A LIVE TEACHER 
Wanted totake charge of a ‘Normal and Scientific 
School,” in a pleasant city of Illinois The right man 
will hear of a good opening by corresponding with 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


,and 
e@ which will help all, of 
ything 


ither 
else in this 


A PRIZE 


to more money right gy A an 


Send six cents for 
receive free, a costly 


no Sufferers will learn of a simple 


addressing C, J. MASON, 78 Nassua N, ¥. 


Forms mailed free, & Oo., Auguste, 


April 1, 1886. a 
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QUACKENBOS’S 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Pally revised and corrected to date by 


J. D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 


New Maps! New Illustrations! 


New Type! 


Introductory Price, 65 cents. 


“It is a beautiful book, and one of the best of its kind.”— 


Educational Monthly. 


Specimen copy will be mailed to any teacher, for examination, on receipt of the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NewYork, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


New Dress! 


EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD SEND FOR 4 COPY. 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


oF THE 


Normal Music Course. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. BE. HOLT. 


Price te Teachers, - 40 cents. 
This Manual outlines and presents, and intel- 
ligently, a plan by which every enterp teacher 


odgt be sent, postpaid, to any teacher on re- 


0. SILVER General Agent, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


CYCLOPA DIAS. 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


SERIES OF SOIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 


TWO BOOKS ONLY, 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth,{g .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.30 


These splendid books are edited by the veteran Geog- 
rapher, JAMES MONTEITH, 


date, atan expense of over $60,000. It is complete 


are responsible for,the accuracy of the same ; it con- 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias, Johnson's alone has | Lessons in Elem.Physiclegy, 


Geikie’s Lessons in Geeg. 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down “to 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. -70 


in 8 royal octavo vols (over 800 pages each); it has 30 sevens’ Blomontary iastons Ike, 
scholars) | Stewart’s Lessons in Hiem. Phys 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest Leckyer’s Elem. im 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent application. 


free om 


attem Cheapness has been made in the - 

- Sample copies, postpaid, | respect, than the Britannica, Teachers can earn 
Se ee THOS. NELSON & SON, NEW TORK. 


A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St. Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 Great Jones St., New York, 


AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & ©O.’S, STEIGER’S, 
WOOD'S, Dk. SAU VEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Loxpox, TAUCHNITZ’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
Languages. 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 
481 144 Trement St., Besten. 


Great Repository and Scientific Infor- 
sable to One 


In preparation. To be published June 1, 1886. 


The Techno-Chemical Receipt Bo Book. 


of Eldena, Prussia ; and William 
Wabl, Ph.D the Franklin In- 
author of “ vanoplastic Manip- 


” Illustrated; in one volume, 12mo, 450 
Price, $2.00, free of toan he orld. 
a now ved, payable on publi- 


“Ep A Prospectus, showing the contents of this im- 
one who will furnish 
HENRY BAIRD & 00. 
ané 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. r, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
to dren ranging from ten years old 
i infancy, and suived to every oc- 
casion in w ie h the little ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 
120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 
Contains a wi variet of short, pie. and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 
“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.”’— Register, Springyield, Iil. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book Readings’ and Recita- 

fone, suited & the wants of children from ten to 
een years of age. 

**We can commend this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate and ur rify the tastes of 
those for whom it is design ournal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price hy the publishers, 
The National School of Zlocution and Oratory, 

1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
©. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 


ALNUT STREET, Pa. 
MONROE'S INE. W READERS, 
THe VERY LATEST, 


ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TvPE, 
PAPER AND Na, "TH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT POUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 
each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. — 
one 
ENG 
IBELAND. 


LIVES OF THE or THE 


UNITED STATES 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 cow 9 Lafayette Place, New Verk. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 


NEW YORK. 
Histories and Hist’) Readers 

Leighton’s Histery ef Heme; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Melloga’s Graded Lesse 
lish and Highe Lessons in E 

hysiclegy and Hyg 


Ea- 


D. VAN NOSTRAND'S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT - BOOKS, 


PISKES ELECTRICITY ELEC- 
TRI SOAS. ENGINEERIN . 


School Room Wall Maps 


Send 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Cco,, 
a6 1S Bremd@eld Besten: 


Hathematical ial Text Boks 
ANALYTIO MECHANIOS, 
HYDEO-MEOHANIOS. . 2.50 


*,* Bend for catalogues. 
55 37 Weeven Sts.. Kew 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New York, 


Miss Frances E. Willard says 


“THE WIT OF WOMAN, i 


By KATE SANBORN, is full of stored 
bd Women are the cutest, wittiest electric 


and most de 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s te Monthly. Beautifully bound, price 


GILDERSLEEBVE’s LaTIn ; VENABLE’S 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey 8t., New York. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 


lar will be sent to applicants by 
For Board, Rooms, and Railroad Fares, address HON, 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 
4. O. MATROON, Oswego, N. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 
The College has been removed from AMHERST and BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N, ¥. The Circa 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. OGLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD TEACHERS’ 

‘or catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUOATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTIST IsTs’ MATERIALS. 


%s American Sonntioche ef Art Edu- 
wing used in the lead- 


for Ob: 


Chart. For Color in 
Schools. Unsere’ by Boston ool Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Medels, 
School 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
er For Catalogue particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CH10a4G0, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Bascom’s Mental Sclence, English Li 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School," $1.25 
Brandt’s German Grammar 1,5 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 


ay’s an cs thetics, and Logic. 
Hart German, assics for students. 

vo. 


.60 
Ireland’s Pocket ‘classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur + — und Schule, 1,25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. 
LeMfingwell’s English Classics for 1.50 
poten an’s German Exercises, - 50 
How Should I Pronounce, 1,20 
*s Art Hand-Books. 9% vols. Sack 

Putnam’s Hints for Home 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vo 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, 
Sturtevant’s Economics, 
The Elements panes Series (20 vo 
The Advanced Science Series 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on WR. 
to the publishers. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


Kellerman: Illustrated Plant ‘Anal A 
classified list of =e vu ye of the U.8., with 


gE, POTTER & 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA, 


of Tam JOURNAL for the 


OUTLINES OF GENEGAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1.50, | taining 


Tbe. to $20 
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The Best Instruction Books. 
RICHARDSON’S 


New Method for the Pianoforte. 


Having th to iteeif 

ent, fie! 

as the only fi method, for ite first few years, it 

has not suffered from the Smee of other and really 

It is the most correct book of ite class, ha 


many times ———_ It has also 
‘all 


Price, $3.00. 
Send Ditson & Co.’s large list of Easter 


Clarke's New Method for Reed Organ, 


($2. aud conta to be a well approved and favorite 
and contains instructions and much fine 
er, cheaper and emallier, but reliable meth- 


Method Orga >); and Winners’ Ta 
Method for Cabinet Organ, (75 cts). 
The new, brilliant, and opera, 
LAKME. mailed for $1.60 hep 00 cloth, 
Remember our books, MInstTREL Soncs 
($2). Warn Sonos (60 cts), and CoLLEGs Bonas) (50 
ots.) They sell everywhere, and please everybody. 
Remember that any book will be mailed, post-free, 
for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Fischer’s Practical Organist. 


This admirable work, consisting of 2 volumes and con- 
850 Preludes, Interludes, Postiudes and Modu- 
the best European composers,is inently 
a > assistant toe oung org It is with- 
out doubt the best book ts _ mblished in this 
country. Priceof Vol. I. $1.50 ; II. $2.00. 


J. FISCHER & BBO., Ape Publishers, 
No.7 Bible House, 4th Ave., bet. 8th & 9th Sts., N. Y. 


EASTER MUSIC 


THE RISEN GHRIST. 
EA TER 
consists of and instructive 


sponsive Service, throughout which isinterspersed 
new and a propriate music, the whole forming a 
complete Faster Exercise for Su nday Schools. 
16pp. Price & cents each, or 50 cents a dozen by 
id; $4.00 a hundred by express, not 


1886, FASTER GHIMES, 1986. 


SERVICE, (Ad Li. 
collection of new, bright ead rett 

the very best writers of words an music, to fo which 
is prefixed an exceedingly interesting Responsive 
Service, prepared b ettie A. Wellman. The ar- 
rangement such that the Service and Carols m: 
be used se me, or combined, as the music 
printed e Service, instead of being inter- 
tt. Price, ‘the same as The Risen 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
3. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., Now York City- 


Payson Dunton & Scribner’s (1849-85), 


rtholomew’s Drawing Books (18 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 
Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 
guage Tabl Supplementary} Work, (Pat- 


Number Tablets, for Work in Arith- 
metic. ). 

Howard's Practical | Series in Arithmetic. 
Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelli me 
Dinsmore’s First Lessons in Phys am and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing numbers. 

Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
209 Wabash Av., 107 Chambers St., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


.|SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phiiadcipria. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s Hew te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Commen Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s fer Little Folks. 
RBaub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s E Grammars. 
Felten’s ed Satine Maps. 
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RAYS. 
TEST EXAMPLES 


Introduetion Price, $1.00 per Doz, Tablets 


Ray's Tablets consist of from 32 to 48 pp. 
‘| the head from five to ten problems. 


L Addition of single 
no numbers used exceeding 10. 

II. Addition and subtraction of \ ong num- 
bers ; no sum or minuend 

IIL. Rules, with sumbers not 
exceeding 100. se 8 
Weights and Measures. 

Notation and Numeration of numbers not 

beyond the seventh order, Fundamental Rules, 


excluding Multiplication or divisi more than 
one figure. Use of Simple Fracti we reg 


Electric’ Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


ABLETS, 
IN ARITHMETIC. 
Single Copies, by Mail, Postpaid, 10c. each. 


each, in neat form, each leaflet having printed at 
are CAREFULLY GRADED as follows ; 


Application of Fundamental Rules, United 
Sune oney, Denominate Numbers. 
VI. Common Fractions, Properties of Num- 
bers, Review of Rules. 
VII. Operations in Compound Numbers, Dec: 
imal and Fractional Cambaund Numbers, Per- 
centage and Simple Interest. 
VIII. Application of Percentage, Ratio and 
cvepestinnn, Square Root, Mensuration and Test 
ems. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
STEARNS, B. Agent, 6 Rawiey St, Boston, Mase, 
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Prang’s Natural History Series for Scheels. 
a Intended to be used as alds for Object: Teaching. 
Prang’s Natl. Mistery Series for Children. 
for Supplementary Reading. 
ud Spiendhily 
ject-Teaching. 
» most usera coveries 
Chemical Technology, the Arts, and the Industries. 
Edited chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, 
Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinski, and Jacobson, with addi- 
Kellermaws Kiomonts of Botany, 
logy, Vegeta 
| 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. % Franklin Boston. 
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uresquely pretty in every detail’ Surlingion Free 


